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BUREAUCRACY AND FOOD CONTROL 


(Ok more than thirty years, as editor 
of The Northwestern Miller, I have 
watched with particular interest the 

coming of seedtime and harvest, have 
studicd the problems of food supply and 


demand, have investigated food values as 
applied to the rationing of countries, both 
in seasons of plenty and in those of scar- 
city; | have seen famine, face to face, in 
Russia twenty-five years ago, and during 
this war, have personally witnessed the 


process of feeding a nation, Belgium, 


through relief organizations. Food, espe- 
cially wheat and flour, has commanded my 
attention, and it has been my business to 
chronicle all the phenomena connected 
with it, including those of attempted wheat 
corners, manipulated markets and great 


advances and recessions in price; it has 
likewise been my privilege to consider and 
carefully to analyze the innumerable food 
fallacies that have been advanced during 
this period, and sometimes my great pleas- 
ure to expose their absurdities. 

During all this time I have never en- 
countered a situation so abnormal as the 
present in some of its manifestations, 
particularly in that of the persistent rise 
in the price of wheat, and consequently of 
flour, despite every possible effort that 
could be made by the legitimate trade 
interest to check the advance and hold the 
situation in hand, 


MILLING AND GRAIN INTERESTS OPPOSED TO 


SPECULATION 
Much is heard in the sensational press 
” “pirates and buccaneers 
in the food field,’ and “multimillionaires 
who revel in the proceeds of illegitimate 
gain from the tables of the people” ; I quote 
literally from a recent editorial in a very 
representative Eastern newspaper. It will 
be admitted that wheat and flour consti- 
tute a very large proportion of the food 


of “food barons, 


supply of the country, and, if such preda- 
tory profiteers do exist, some of them 
should he discernible in this trade. I have 
looked very diligently for them, but my 
search has been in vain. I should like to 
help pillory just a few of such scoundrels 
if I could find them. 

Instead, I have found the milling and 
grain interests sedulously striving in every 


possible way to check the upward rise in 
prices, to discourage all forms of specula- 
tion, and to do their- utmost to prevent 
panic and hoarding among consumers. Of 
my own personal knowledge I ‘know that 
the millers have made no undue or illegiti- 
mate profits from the upward course of 
the flour market, and I know that they 
have heen exceedingly anxiou’ for a return 
to normal conditions, have done their ut- 
most to bring this about, and are greatly 
concerned over the stubborn continuance 
of phenomenal conditions, which make 
their business one of great hazard involvy- 
ing unceasing care, 


EUROPEAN FOOD CONTROL A FAILURE 


Naturally it is to be expected that a 
world-w ide war will send up the prices of 
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food commodities; this is obvious and in- 
evitable. It is likewise a truism, accepted 
by all except politicians, that the more the 
laws of supply and demand are violated 
by arbitrary and dogmatic interference, 
the greater the food shortage and the high- 
er such prices go. 

Every government in Europe has pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that the 
matter of food supply and control could 
best be handled by functionaries, and that 
those whose business it was to supply the 
people with food could not be trusted to 
administer it successfully. Price-fixing by 
edict, in an attempt both to encourage pro- 
duction and satisfy the consumer, has 
been universally attempted, and has uni- 
versally failed. Governmental food control 
in Europe has been a complete fiasco, and 
has resulted in deterioration of the bread 
supply and increasing scarcity. 

The London Spectator recently said: 
“The actual evil (shortage) may not be as 
great as is represented by sensational 
headlines in the newspaper press, but the 
evil need not have occurred at all if the 
government had stood aside and let the 
men whose business it is to feed the people 
carry on that business without interfer- 
ence.” This is absolutely true. Neutral 
European governments have displayed no 
more intelligence in food control than the 
belligerents, and they are now in the same 
plight after less than three years of war. 


TRUE CAUSES OF THE FLOUR PANIC 


We of North America now face the 
very serious task of being obliged to feed 
the entire world, an undertaking not be- 
yond our ability, providing our entire sys- 
tem of food manufacturing and purveying 
is not completely upset by theorists and 
academic functionaries who believe that 
they are more competent to meet the situ- 
ation than those who have made food sup- 
ply and demand the study of a lifetime 
spent in practical business. 

This is the danger that now confronts 
the United States, rather than an actual 
shortage of cereal foods. During the past 
few weeks we have witnessed the singular 
phenomenon of legitimate business en- 
deavoring by every possible means to 
restrict the upward trend of wheat prices, 
and reassure the panic-stricken consumer, 
while the representatives of the Allies 
have been endeavoring to buy all the 
wheat in sight and to satisfy not only their 
present but their future needs at the end 
of a short-crop season, and the govern- 
ment has been sending broadcast the most 
alarming and sensational crop reports, on 
the theory, perhaps, that they would stim- 
ulate production. Coincidental with this 
has been the ceaseless and pernicious ac- 
tivity of governmental functionaries in 


warning the public against approaching 
famine. 

It is needless to say what results are 
bound to follow such a combination of 
influence in favor of higher prices. It is 
obvious that it sends the consumer post 
haste to the nearest store to buy a stock 
of flour. Whereas, under ordinary circum- 
stances, he would have bought a sack, he 
now purchases several barrels. This un- 
usual and unnecessary individual demand 
in the aggregate produces an overwhelm- 
ing total and creates a flour panic, similar 
to a run on a bank. 

These causes, rather than an actual 
shortage of wheat or the activity of food 
speculators, are responsible for the exist- 
ing high price of flour, and if the govern- 
ment desires to ascertain the real reason 
why the markets are in such a chaotic state 
it has only to look into the work of its in- 
judicious functionaries who have spread 
alarming reports, frightening the public, 
and to investigate the speculative buying 
methods of. the representatives of the 
Allies. 

I have no doubt that the object of this 
propaganda of alarm was two-fold: to 
arouse the public to the need of greater 
productive activity and, latterly, to force 
government food control. _Both may be 
entirely laudable and advisable, but the 
warnings came too late materially to affect 
seeding, and only served to frighten the 
consume? into buying beyond his imme- 
diate requirements, while such methods of 
forcing Congress to act are at least of 
questionable integrity. 


CONTROL THROUGH AN EMERGENCY BOARD 


Government food control has now be- 
come an absolute necessity, a war measure 
essential to the food security of the nation 
and its allies. The situation has got past 
the point where individual and private 
control can accomplish what is needed. 
There is a difference, however, between 
wise and foolish control by the govern- 
ment. The kind we want, and in my judg- 
ment will get, is that which vests drastic 
powers of control and administration in 
the President, to be applied according to 
needs. 

If he should delegate these powers to a 
board, at the head of which would be Mr. 
Hoover, or a man of his caliber, and this 
board should call to its aid the most prac- 
tical and experienced men it can find in 
the various trades affected, in an aftempt 
to meet the demand, as far as possible, 
according to established and recognized 
business methods and with the least pos- 
sible violation of the law of supply and 
demand, the great and pressing problem 
will be solved in the wisest and most 
effective manner. 

If, however, this enormous power should 


be vested in a bureau or department of the 
government, to be administered according 
to the dictates of theorists and men of aca- 
demic views, our government will be very 
apt to repeat the olfvious mistakes of the 
European nations, which have landed their 
people in the common bog of food short- 
age, from which North America is now 
called upon to rescue them. 


ENOUGH CEREALS FOR OURSELVES AND THE 
ALLIES 

In regard to the demand and supply of 
cereals; I am well advised of home re- 
quirements and the needs of the Allies. 
In my opinion there will be no trouble 
whatever in supplying these, so far as this 
crop goes, from the available quantity on 
hand in Canada and the United States, 
providing the flour panic among American 
consumers subsides, which, in my opinion, 
will be as soon as the government discon- 
tinues sending out exaggerated and pessi- 
mistic crop reports and its agents cease 
spreading the alarm of approaching 
famine, under the mistaken notion that 
thereby they can increase production. 

As to the possibility of the new crop 
which will be harvested within the next 
three months, of course it is impossible to 
predict results with any degree of assur- 
ance. Only the Department of Agricul- 
ture, in its infinite knowledge of the Di- 
vine intention, has the hardihood to assume 
that they will be utterly inadequate, but 
inasmuch as its present pessimistic mood 
impels it to think that “the sky is an ink- 
stand upside down and the sea is a wob- 
bling tomb,” its dolorous anticipations of 
evil may well be accepted at a very liberal 
discount. 

So far as I am aware or can ascertain, 
the agricultural interests of the country 
are applying themselves with intelligence 
and great industry to the duty of raising 
all the food they can. They are doing this 
soberly and without indulging in the con- 
vulsions some people imagine necessary to 
the accomplishment. of any given task. 
Perhaps for this reason the results will be 
all the more satisfactory. Hysteria and 
real farming do not blend very well, and 
there is bound to be a very considerable 
amount of infant mortality in the crops 
now being planted by ignorant but zealous 
amateurs of the city and suburbs. 

From the very best authorities I learn 
what the maximum requirements of the 
Allies will probably be for the coming crop 
year; we know fairly well what the neutral 
nations will need to import, also the 
amount of our domestic consumption, 
which will be no greater than the normal 
unless the official alarmists continue to 
stimulate over-buying and hoarding of 
flour. The total represents the entire pos- 
sible demand upon our resources. 

Taking the average of the crops for a 
series of years as a reasonable expectation 
of what the harvest will yield, it is per- 
fectly clear that North America; that is, 
Canada and the United States, which must 





thereof. 

In short, there is not the slightest rea- 
son, in my opinion, to anticipate an actual 
scarcity of cereal food supplies in this 
country during the coming year, and there 
is no foundation for the feeling of panic 
and alarm that has spread throughout the 
nation. 

In coming to this reassuring conclusion 

- I have taken into consideration not only 
wheat, but other cereals suitable for 
human food: barley, rye, oats, and finally 
corn. The supplemental cereals, while not 
equal in nourishing and muscle-building 
qualities to their king, wheat, are yet 
wholesome and life-sustaining and can be 
used to great advantage in this emergency. 


NO NEED OF “WAR BREAD” HERE 


There is not, and there will not be, the 
slightest need to feed the American people 
on what is called “war bread” or oy 
bread,” made from a high extraction of the 
wheat berry. This ration not only denies to 
the animal its rightful share of the wheat, 
the bran and flinty particles, but by put- 
ting these into human food, produces a 
bread that causes, in the large ay 
of cases, chronic stomach trouble, and, 
when long continued, weakens the human 
system; this fact has been abundantly 
proven, during this war, in Germany and 
Belgium, where “war bread” was the com- 
mon portion. 

The use of barley, rye, oats, and corn, 
named in the order of their food value, 
either separately or blended with wheat 
flour, is infinitely preferable to that of 

this much advocated “gray bread,” which 
‘ is both dangerous and wasteful. 

While there is no occasion to anticipate 
an actual scarcity of cereal foods. during 
the year to come, there is certainly no ex- 
cuse for wastefulness in the matter of 
flour and bread. The present price of 
flour should be a sufficient inducement to 
conserve it, but beyond that lies the obvi- 
ous and very patriotic duty of not wasting 
a particle of it and avoiding selfish hoard- 
ing. 

Housewives should neither buy nor bake 
any more bread than their families will 
consume; they should be sure to buy the 
best grades of flour, because these repre- 
sent the most nutritive value for their 
cost; the larger bakers’ loaf, carrying a 
less overhead cost, is the most economical. 
There is no saving accomplished by at- 
tempting to feed people the kind of bread 
that they do not like and do not find appe- 
tizing; nor should the American buy lower 
grades of flour, since this is the kind that 
is most in demand for export. 





FINANCING A GREAT WAR 


How Great Britain Has Dealt with Such Vast 
Financial Problems as Now Confront 
the United States 


In view of the present efforts of Con- 
gress to construct a war taxation bill 
which shall produce an adequate revenue 
without proving unduly harmful to busi- 
ness, the following review of Great Brit- 
ain’s financial measures during the war, 
prepared for the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce by Commercial At- 
taché Pierce C. Williams, is of particular 
interest: 


There are three ways of financing war— 
(1) by taxation, (2) by borrowing, (3) by 
issuing paper money. All these methods 
have been employed by Great Britain dur- 
ing the present war, and in view of the im- 
portance of proper war finance to the 
United States at this time, it may be of 
value to show what proportion of the total 
cost of the war Great Britain has been 
able to pay by taxation; what taxes have 
been the most productive; how, when, and 
at what rate of interest loans have been 
raised to pay the remainder of the cost. 

First, as to taxation: In the last 
year, namely, the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1914, the revénue of the British gov- 
ernment amounted to £198,242,000, de- 
rived chiefly from the following sources: 
customs, £35,450,000, or 18 per cent; ex- 
cise, £39,590,000, or 20 per cent; estate, 
etc., duties, £27,359,000, or 14 per cent; 
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| rg we and income tax, £47,249,000, or 
per cent. 


“CHARACTER OF DUTIES BEFORE WAR 


Prior to the war, import duties in the 
United Kingdom were collected on tobac- 
co, tea, rum, brandy and other spirits, 
wines, currants, coffee, cocoa, 
chocolate, ete., sugar, glucose, etc., motor 
spirit (gasoline), and a few other articles. 

Excise duties were collected on spirits 
and beer. In addition, there were some 
license duties and some unimportant taxes 
on railway profits and patent medicines. 

The estate duty is an inheritance tax 
collected out of the estates of deceased 
persons. 

The stamp tax applies to deeds, receipts, 
drafts, bills of exchange, contract notes, 
ete. 

The property and income tax, until 
April, 1914, was levied on the following 
basis: earned income, where the total in- 
come did not exceed £2,000 per annum, 
at 9d in the pound; where the total income 
was between £2,000 and £3,000 per an- 
num, at Is in the pound; unearned in- 
comes, at 14s in the pound. A supertax 
was levied on incomes of £5,000 a year, of 
6d per pound on amounts by which in- 
comes exceeded £3,000. An abatement of 
the tax on £10 of income for each child 
living and under 16 years. of age was al- 
lowed in the case of incomes under £500 
per annum. 


INCOME-TAX PROVISIONS IN 1914 

By the finance act of 1914 (the regular 
budget passed by Parliament prior to the 
breaking out of the war), the general rate 
of income tax was fixed at ls 3d, but for 
incomes between £160 and £300 it was ls, 
and for those between £300 and £500 it 
was Is 2d. If the total income did not 
exceed £2,500, the rate on the earned 
part of such income was: 9d, if the 
total income did not exceed £1,000; 104d, 
if the total income did not exceed £1,500; 
ls, if the total income did not exceed 
£2,000; 1s 2d, if the total income did not 
exceed £2,500. 

The relief in respect to children under 
16 years of age was an abatement of tax 
on £20 of income for each such child. A 
supertax was levied on incomes above 
£3,000 at the following rates: For the first 
£500 of the excess about £2,500, 5d in the 
pound; for the next £1,000 of the excess 
above £2,500, 7d in the pound; for the 
next £1,000, 9d in the pound; for the next 
£1,000, 1ld in the pound; for the next 
£1,000, 13d in the pound; for the next 
£1,000, 15d in the pound; for the re- 
mainder, 16d in the pound. 

The first war budget was introduced 
in November, 1914; the income and super- 
taxes mentioned above were doubled, and 
the duties on beer and tea increased. 


AFTER EIGHT MONTHS OF WAR 


By the end of March 31, 1915, England 
had been at war eight months and the ex- 
"nese acy had increased £360,000,000, 

ringing the total for all purposes up to 
£498,359,980. The total revenue raised 
during the year ended March 31, 1915, was 
£226,694,000, an increase of £28,452,000 
over the preceding year of peace. In other 
words, 46 per cent of the total cost was 
paid out of revenue. This increase was 
distributed as follows:.customs, £3,212,- 
000; excise, £2,723,000; estate, etc., duties, 
£1,023,000; income tax, £22,150,000. It 
will be observed that the income and prop- 
erty tax was responsible for 75 per cent 
of the entire increase. The remarkable 
buoyancy of this tax has been demonstrat- 
ed all through the war. 

When, on May 1, 1915, the budget was 
—— to the House of Commons by 

loyd-George, then chancellor of the ex- 

chequer, it was based on six months more 
of warfare or, at the outside, not more 
than 12 months. Lloyd-George proposed 
no new taxes. 

The second war budget was introduced 
by Mr. McKenna, Lloyd-George’s succes- 
sor, in September, 1915. The income tax 
and supertax were again increased; a tax 
of 50 per cent was imposed on war profits, 
and many indirect duties were imposed. 


REVENUE DURING FISCAL YEAR 1916 


When the time came to add up the bill 
for the 12 months ended March 31, 1916, 
it was found that the war had cost £1,- 
559,158,377. The amount paid out of 
revenue was £336,/66,824, or 22.per cent 
of the total cost. The bulk of the increase 
in revenue, as compared with the preced- 
ing year, came from the following taxes: 


of £2,653,000. 

Here one sees the income tax 
standing for more than one-half of the 
total increase in revenue. Customs duties 
and excise together represented only 36 
per cent of the increase. The excess- 
profits duty, which at the inning was 
fixed at 50 per cent, brought in during this 
year only £140,000. It really did not get 
into full swing until the succeeding year. 

In spite of the enormous increase 
revenue, only one-fifth of the cost of the 
second year of war could be defrayed 
from taxation. 

During the year ended March 31, 1916, 
the income tax stood at 2s to 3s 6d in the 
pound and the supertax at 2s 10d on in- 
comes of from £8,000 to £9,000; 3s 2d on 
incomes from £9,000 to £10,000; and 3s 
6d on all exceeding £10,000 per annum. 


TAX RATES INCREASED 

With the introduction of the war budget 
for the year commencing April 1, 1916, the 
taxes were further increased. The income 
tax was revised so that earned incomes up 
to £500 were to pay 2s 3d in the pound; 
those between £500 and £1,000 were to 
pay 2s 6d in the pound; and the tax was 
to be carried up successive stages, the 
maximum being 5s in the pound (or 25 per 
cent) for all earned incomes of £2,500 per 
annum. The supertax remained un- 
changed. 

Excise taxes were increased as follows: 
sugar, from 9s 4d to 14s per 112 lbs; cocoa, 
from 1¥%,d to 414d per lb; coffee and 
chicory, from 3d to 412d per Ib; tea, to Is 
per Ib. 

The excess-profits tax was increased 
from 50 per cent to 60 per cent, and the 
government now takes rofits in excess 
of 20 per cent over no gains made by 
“controlled establishments.” 

Other taxes were levied on amusements, 
railway tickets, matches, mineral waters 
and cider, motor-cars, and motor-cycles. 


SECOND YEAR UNDER WAR CONDITIONS 


The second year ‘under war conditions 
ended on March $1, 1917. The cost had 
mounted steadily during the year, reach- 
ing the sum of £2,198,112,710, and exceed- 
ing the budget estimate £240,000,000. 
The revenue amounted to £573,427,582, an 
increase of £71,000,000 over the estimate. 

The increase in revenue over the year 
ended March 31, 1916, was £236,660,758, 
the principal sources showing the follow- 
ing “changes: Excess-profits duty, increase 
of £139,920,000; property and income tax, 
including supertax, increase of £76,713,- 
000; customs, increase of £10,955,000; ex- 
cise, decrease of £4,830,000. In other 
words, 60 per cent of the increase came 
from the new excess-profits duty, which 
had not really got under way during the 
previous year, and over 32 per cent of the 
increase came from the income tax. 

Less than 5 per cent of the increase 
came from customs, and the excise revenue 
actually decreased, indicating that the tax 
was bearing so heavily on the articles 
affected that people reduced their con- 
sumption of them. Although the revenue 
collected was two and one-half times that 
collected in the last normal peace year, it 
paid for only one-fourth the cost of the 
war. 

MONEY RAISED BY BORROWING 


To sum up: The total cost of the war 
from August 4, 1914, to March $1, 1917, 
was £4,277,006,538, of which £1,081,953,- 
150, or about one-fourth, was paid from 
taxes. The remainder was obtained by 
borrowing, the net amount so obtained 
each year being as follows: eight months 
ended March 31, 1915, £404,991,800; year 
ended March $1, 1916, £1,164,515,607; 
year ended March 31, 1917, £1,625,545,981 ; 
total, £3,195,053,388. 

The record of the borrowing is as fol- 
lows: Eight months ended March 31, 1915 
—Treasury bills, £64,150,000; 3 per cent 
exchequer bonds, 1920, £47,700,000; 31% 
per cent war loan, 1925-1928, £296,000,000 ; 
total (disregarding credit balances), £407,- 
850,000, 3, per cent loan was the 
first internal war loan, and was issued in 
November, 1914, at 95. It therefore yield- 
ed 4.10 per cent. 

Year ended March 31, 1916—Treasury 
bills, £488,818,000; 314, per cent war loan, 
1925-1928 (see above), £35,798,000; 41, 
per cent war loan, 1925-1945, £586,639,- 
000; American loan, £50,820,000; 5 per 
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cent excise bonds, 1920, £153,689,009. 
other debt, £10,250,000; ways. and mean; 
advances, £19,896,000; £1,345,910,. 
064. (Note: £160,427,623 repaid tv the 
Bank of ) The 4% per cent jn. 
ternal war loan, offered in June, 191), Was 
issued at par. The gine 3% per cent 
_ was accepted exchange for this 


Year-ended March 31, 1917—Five per 
cent exchequer bonds, 1919, £31,255.09. 
5 per cent exchequer bonds, 1920, +43’ 

000; 5 per cent exchequer bonds, |»); 
£62,495,000; 6 per cent exchequer bids 
1920, £160,951,000; war expenditure ¢cr. 
tificates, £23,561,000; war Savings certifi- 
cates, £72,750,000; other debt, £313 100, 
000; 4 per cent war loan, 1929-194. and 
5 per cent war loan, 1929-1947 (.,,, {, 
March 10, 1917), £780,376,000 ; temporary 
advances, £197,630,000; total (disre r<- 
ing credit balances), £1,725,346,000 

The third internal war loan, issi.:j in 
January, 1917, was a tremendous s1:. eess. 
Altogether there were 8,000,000 sul: «ril. 
ers. This loan was issued in two por) ins, 
One bore interest at 4 per cent, wit!; an 
issue price of par, known as the “income 
tax compounded”; this portion was free 
of British taxation. other portion 
bore interest at 5 per cent, was issuci| at 
95, and these bonds were subject to tax. 
It is of interest to note that out of the 
vast total subscribed only a little jjore 
bm £22,000,000 called for the tax ex: mp- 
ion. 

EXPANSION OF BANK CREDIT 

The effect of this borrowing is reflected 
in the expansion of bank credit. The si:te- 
ment of the Bank of England on April 4, 
1917, as compared with April 8, 1914, «ives 
one evidence of this inflation. Here are 
the figures: 

Liabilities— Apr. 8, 1914 Apr. 4, 1917 
Circulation £29,471,000 £38,900,000 
Government deposits. 19,630,000 50,123.000 
Other deposits 42,330,000 128,918,000 

Assets— 

Reserve notes and 

coin 25,000,000 34,234,000 
Coin and bullion ,... 36,000,000 54,690,000 
Government securities 11,151,000 39,444,000 
Other securities .... 43,500,000 123,207,000 
Proportion of reserve 

to Habilities, p. ct. 40.34 19.12 

A combined statement of the 28 joint- 
stock banks of the United Kingdom on 
June 30, 1916, shows the followiny in- 
creases as compared with June 30, 1°14 (a 
month before war broke out) : 

Liabilities— 


Deposits £206,163,000 


Assets— 
Cash in hand and in the Bank of 

England 72,611,000 
177,629,000 
_ This enormous expansion in bank credit 
is responsible for part of the 70 per cent 


increase in prices of commodities. 


ISSUE OF CURRENCY NOTES 


It was said at the beginning of this 
report that Great Britain has financed 
part of the cost of the war by the issu:nce 
of paper currency. The Bank of Enyland 
cannot issue notes except against old, 
but the issue of currency notes my be 
increased without restriction. When war 
broke out, in order to meet the demand 
for small currency, the government i-sued 
£1 and 10s notes, and these are payable 
on demand in gold at the Bank of 'ng- 
land. The issue of these notes has been 
increased at the rate of about £1,(0,000 
per week since war began. The increase in 
note circulation during the war is shown 
by the following statement: 

June 30, 1914 Apr 1917 
Bank of England 

notes £29,000,000 £38, 9:0,000 
Currency notes (gold 

cover, £28,600,000). 497,000 
Notes of private and 


joint-stock banks.. 16,000,000 34,01,000 


Totals £45,000,000 £203,2 ,000 





New Alfalfa Feed Mill 


The Lancaster (Pa.) Mill & Elevator , 


Co. is equipping a plant at 422 North 
Water Street for the manufacture of al- 
falfa-molasses horse feeds. It wil! have 
a capacity of 10 tons per hour, an: will 
be in operation July 1. 

The new firm is com of H. Roy 
Eshelman, president ; . J. Eshe nan, 
Marl yi ot H. J. Eshelman and !1. F. 
Schell, business managers. The first | !ree 
are sons of J. W. Eshelman, a flour iiller 
of Lancaster. Mr. Schell for several years 
has represented the Clover Leaf M'/ling 
Co, in eastern Pennsylvania and sout!iern 
New Jersey; previously he was wit!) the 
American Milling Co. and the Quaker 
Oats Co. 
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ON THEIR HONOR 


There is a very wide difference between ~ 


the average price which the farmer re- 
for his wheat on the last crop and 
e which the consumer paid for his 
No one can deny this, but it would 
the most astute to place his finger 


ceived 
the p 
bread 


Vefinit iy on the exact spot in the chain 
from the wheatfield to the bread eater, 


and say that was where the profit was 


made. 


The sillers know that they did not ab- 
sorb nore than a very moderate and rea- 
sonable charge for their part in trans- 
forminy the raw material into the finished 
Their books will show this to be 


produ: 


absoluicly true. Nevertheless, if by their 
methods of forward selling they have en- 
abled others, by speculating in flour, to 
secure in exorbitant profit, they have per- 
mitted themselves to be aceessories to a 
condition which is deplorable. 

Perhaps this was unconscious, and un- 
der the circumstances unavoidable. Be 
that as it may, it is certain that on the 
coming crop, with the requirements at 


home and abroad what they are, there 
must be vastly less difference between the 
price paid the farmer and the price the 
consumer will pay. All along the line the 
slack will be taken up; there will be an 
allowance for legitimate charge in return 
for legitimate service, but there will be no 
speculative profits. The state of war and 
the exigencies of the food supply will 
justify the Food Administrator in insist- 
ing upon this, and in prohibiting any 
method of buying or selling that permits 
speculative’ profits. ; 
It is apparent that as long as millers 
conform to non-speculative methods, and 
frankly co-operate with the Food Ad- 
ministrator in keeping the price of flour 
in proper relation to the actual price of 
the grain from which it is made, they will 
be given ample latitude for the freest pos- 


sible conduct of their business. There will 
be no restriction as to grades, brands, ex- 
tractions or legitimate mixtures. They 
will be encouraged to produce as much 
flour as possible, and be permitted to make 
a fair profit on every barrel they grind. 
Efforts will be made to stabilize the price 
of wheat, keeping it within limits, ana to 
give each miller all the grain he requires 
to make flour with; but no wheat, will be 
available to speculate on or to hold for a 
possible rise. There is absolutely no room 


in the existing economy of things for the 
food speculator. He will have to wait 
until the war is over, to renew his opera- 
tions. 


For legitimate, straightforward, honest 


milling, with the price of flour based on 
the cost of the actual wheat plus a reason- 
able milling profit, the prospect for the 
year to come under government food con- 
trol is infinitely -better than it ever was 
under the control of the speculative mar- 


= Millers can assuredly count on this, 
and make their preliminary arrangements 
accordingly, with absolutely fer to 
fear from the Food Administrator. 


Furthermore, millers will undoubtedly 
be given a very large degree of self-gov- 
ernment and control, so long as they dem- 
onstrate their willingness and ability to 
administer the affairs of the trade so as 
to impose upon neither the farmer nor the 
consumer, but to treat all concerned 
fairly. ‘They will be put upon their honor 
to deal uprightly and justly, and to take 
no advantage of others, 

They will also be expected to prevent, 


as far as they possibly can, any form of 
Speculation in flour, and earnestly to co- 
operate with the Food Administrator in 
suppressing such speculation. Anticipat- 
ing wants will be emphatically discour- 


aged; there must be no hoarding of flour 
or wheat in expectation of an increase in 
Value, ind selling flour for future delivery, 
except as may be required to meet mod- 


erate, reasonable and legitimate uire- 
ments, expressed in time by the necessities 


of transportation and in amount b 
1 regu- 
lar trade demand, will not onl he dis- 


couraged, but. will be prohibited. 
Millers’ may. with confidence depend 


& ‘ 
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upon this as the programme of the Food’ 


Administrator, and prepare themselves to 
act in sincere sympathy with it. It will prove 
very unhealthy to attempt in any way to 
circumvent the rules of the game, or to 
take advantage of the situation by playing 
any little trade tricks. The rules will be 
simple, fair and clean, and straightfor- 
ward millers and their customers will 
honestly observe them, doing well thereby. 
If there be any others in the trade, either 
millers or flour buyers, who imagine they 
can get ahead of their competitors by dis- 
regarding regulations, The Northwestern 
Miller advises them to abandon the idea. 
The milling trade will be on its honor, and 
every legitimate miller will so act as to 
uphold the honor of the trade and thereby 
co-operate with the Food Administrator. 


A CONTAGIOUS MISTAKE 

The United States is rapidly recovering 
from the gray bread propaganda which 
Mr. Carl Schurz Vrooman, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and his fellow- 
conspirators set in motion some months 
ago. The common-sense of the public ma 
be relied upon to get at the truth of suc 
matters, and it has been very definitely 


‘settled that, whatever else may be neces- . 


sary in supplying necessary food for the 
American people and their allies, high 
percentage flour, which starves the ani- 
mals and impairs the health of the human 
being, will not be adopted. The great 
mistake of Europe will not be repeated 
in this country. 

Unfortunately, such plausible fallacies 
have a way of spreading, and to judge 
from the recent remarks of one Senator 
Casgrain, of the Dominion Parliament, 
the gray bread absurdity is just beginning 
to find a following across the border. This 
intelligent legislator moved that action 
should be taken to require the use of 
whole-wheat bread in Canada, and urged 
that there should be no further delay. 

He accompanied his motion with divers 
learned statements concerning the manu- 
facture of flour, which at once stamped 
him as. one of the greatest living reposi- 
tories for misinformation on the subject; 
coequal in this respect with Mr. Carl 
Schurz Vrooman, the eminent Dr. Wiley 
and the celebrated Branny McCann. 

Among many other equally amusing 
things, the Senator said: * 

“In Canada the millers, all of whom are 
making fine white flour, are not taking 
full value at the present time. From the 
same quantity of wheat, flour, by the 
grinding process, could be made to feed 
eighty-five men, against only flour for 
sixty-five men by the Hungarian roller 
and bolting process. In time of war Can- 
ada has no right to sacrifice a third of the 
value of the wheat ground that white flour 
may be produced for the pleasure of the 
palates of the people and the profit of 
the millers. 

“Whole-wheat flour makes the more 
wholesome food. White flour makes the 
more pleasing appearance in a loaf, and 
owing to the fact that all the elements of 
life have been removed from it, it keeps 
better. As it can be kept for a long time 
without spoiling, it is preferred by the 
food speculators, who can gather it up 
and wait for a rise in prices, assured that 
it will not spoil. 

“White flour is dead, therefore it is not 
liable to fermentation; whole-wheat flour 
is full of life, fats and mineral, and there- 
fore cannot be hoarded by apoemgors, 
but has to be more promptly baked and 
sold as food. - White flour is little more 
than starch, which could as well be ob- 
tained from corn, be ges or rice, Wheat, 
when properly milled by grinding, as was 
aio ah § done, contains all of the elements 
required to sustain life; it contains the 
heat-giving starch as the white flour does; 
it contains the mineral salts, the gluten, 
the phosphates and the cellulose, all of 
which are required to make a perfect food. 

“Under the present practice of milling 
the miller takes these things from the 
flour and sells them as animal food. The 
result is that hogs get better food from 
wheat than men and women get. Half a 


century ago Liebig, the great scientist, 
declared that a par Ra fed on white 
bread would be neurotic and alcoholic. 
The use of dephosphated flour during the 
past ape —_ has left its mark on the 
people of North America. By the roller 
process two bushels of wheat Pa or: only 
eighty-four pounds of dead and white 
flour, which is far inferior food to the 
hundred pounds of whole-wheat flour pro- 
duced by the grinding method. 

So greatly were his fellow-senators im- 
pressed by this profound dissertation ‘on 
white flour, that one of them humorously 
said he was now afraid to eat bread, and 
was sure that the rest of the people of the 
country would feel the same way; he 
therefore ventured to ask Senator Cas- 
grain where he found authority for his 
remarkable statements, to which the An- 
cient One replied that they were based 
chiefly upon a pamphlet written by a 
“food expert.” 

The Canadian Senator should read this 
pamphlet over again, as he has evidently 
become somewhat mixed as to its mean- 
ing. Perhaps he would get a clearer idea 
ofthe subject if he would read it back- 
wards. As the matter stands, his advo- 
cacy of whole wheat is somewhat impaired 
by the simple fact that he is talking utter 
balderdash, which does not make sense. 
Before venturing into the realm of scien- 
tific inquiry on food values, he should take 
a short course at night school, thereby to 
learn the primary meaning of the terms 
he used with such familiarity. If, owing 
to the exactions of his legislative duties, 
he cannot spare time for this, he should 
at least hire a translator before he lets 
himself loose amid the mazes of technical 
nomenclature. His ignorance of modern 
milling processes is evidently as dense as 
his understanding of chemical terms. Al- 
together, it is putting it mildly to say that 
the distinguished Senator, by attempting 
to discuss a subject of which he knows 
nothing whatever, makes a monumental 
and conspicuous ass of himself. 


THE OPERATIVE MILLERS’ MEETING 


War conditions are far from favorable 
to trade conventions of any kind, al- 
though never has there been greater need 
for such intelligent co-operation as the 
right kind of convention is able to stimu- 
late. The operative millers who met last 
week in Minneapolis had to a many 
of the incidental pleasures which would 
normally have resulted from such a con- 
vention. The committees in charge very 
wisely decided not to arrange in advance 
for any entertainment features, but to 
make the business sessions the essential 
reason for holding the convention. Such 
a policy deserves recommendation to all 
other committees who are planning for 
war-time conventions. 

The most serious limitation on the activi- 
ties of those who attended the Minneapolis 
meeting was due to the unavoidable neces- 
sity of keeping the great milling plants 
closed to visitors. Many of the operative 
millers had welcomed the prospect of a 
convention in Minneapolis because they 
hoped for an opportunity of inspecting the 
mills. War, however, is no more a respecter 
of conventions than of anything else, and 
no one is entitled to grumble because his 
own inclinations have to be set aside in 
favor of the national demand for safety. 
The fact that the operative millers could 
not visit the Minneapolis mills should have 
been interpreted by them as a direct trib- 
ute to the vital importance of their in- 
dustry. 

The Fraternity of Operative Millers has 
today greater opportunities of usefulness 
than ever before, for the country is likely 
to make the greatest demands in its his- 
tory on the loyalty, the intelligence, and 
the willingness, at need, to sacrifice their 
immediate interests for the public welfare, 
of the men who actually manufacture the 
world’s staple food, addresses de- 
livered at convention, and particularly 
the speech of. President Barnard, showed 
a clear recognition of this fact. Service, 
co-operation and education were’ the 
points insisted on. The members of the 
fraternity were urged, not to consider 
their own welfare as distinct from that of 
the others with whom they are allied in the 
great work of feeding the nation, but to 


use their organization as a means for 
bringing their work to a steadily higher 
levi 

At one time it seemed possible that the 
Fraternity of Operative Millers might so 
far forget its true purpose as to become 
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an obstacle to the milling industry and, in 
the long run, a detriment to its own mem- 
bers. s danger has passed; wise guid- 
ance and intelligent counsel on the part of 
its leaders have made the fraternity a 
source of strength and help to those who 
are in any way associated with it. The 
Minneapolis convention, by insisting on 
good work as the sole basis for success, 
Lo justified the confidence which the 
trade has come to feel in this organization, 
and proved that it can be of great service 
in the present critical period, not alone to 
the industry which its members represent, 
but to the entire country. 





PRESSING THE WRONG BUTTON 

Not long ago, according to Financial 
America, which is customarily accurate in 
such matters, the Federal Reserve banks 
sent out a circular advertising the facili- 
ties of the Federal Reserve system for 
enabling the. farmer to “carry his crop 
until a fair, price can be realized for it.” 
A very. similar interpretation has been put 
upon some of the statements issued with 
regard to the new Federal Farm Loan 
Board; and there is a general impression 
that the government, in its laudable desire 
to help the needy farmer, is actually en- 
couraging him to withhold his produce 
from the market. 

It is curious to see how often one de- 
partment of the government, acting with 
the best of intentions, sets itself diligently 
to undoing the work of some other de- 
2g ape or of the government as a whole. 

n the present instance, the entire country 
is alarmed over high food prices and low 
stocks; the government has taken the lead 
in voicing the demand that something be 
done about it; Congress is now appropri- 
ating over eleven million dollars for a 
food survey to show where the supplies 
are,—and the Federal Reserve organiza- 
tion takes this opportunity to suggest a way 
whereby food can be made even more in- 
accessible than it is, and the price pushed 
still higher by purely artificial means. 

No one today has any definite idea of 
what a “fair” price for wheat or other 
grain is, still less what will be “fair” three 
months hence. As Financial America 
points out, “a ‘fair’ price to the average 
farmer always is a price higher than he 
can get.” A year ago a dollar and a 
quarter would have seemed generously 
“fair” to any farmer with number one 
northern wheat to sell; today he feels 
cheated if he parts with it at double that 
figure. 

The government cannot afford, even by 
implication, to encourage the farmer to 
gamble on the wheat market. It cannot 
hold the bag while the farmer waits for 
the price to go high enough to tempt him. 
The purpose of the farm loan organization 
was to enable farmers to raise larger and 
better crops, not to equip them for market 
speculation, Dangerous enough under any 
circumstances, the suggestion of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system at such a time as this 
is an extraordinary piece of official care- 
lessness. 

The lack of co-ordination between gov- 
ernment departments indicated by this 
blunder is little more than what the coun- 
try has grown accustomed to by long ex- 
perience. In normal times it is by no 
means intolerable; but if the war in 
Europe has taught any one lesson clearly, 
it-has shown that absolute and undeviating 
co-ordination is essential, not alorie for 
arom but to ward off disaster. A policy 
whereby the right hand promptly undoes 
whatever the left hand accomplishes is 
fatal to any nation engaged in a great 
struggle. 

The most urgent demand made upon the 
United States, both by its allies and by its 
own people, is for food at reasonable 
prices. The task of meeting that demand 
falls on the millers in many ways. more 


‘directly than on any other single class. 


They are ready to devote all their ability 
and resources to the work before them, 
ready to do anything that will lead toward 
the desired result. All they ask of the 
government is fair play. 

As long as the Department of»Agricul- 
ture, by despondent crop reports,:and the 
Federal Reserve Board, by inviting the 
farmers to hold their grain for higher 
prices, combine to thwart the real. desire 
of the government and the demand of. the 

ublic for a freer flow of food supplies at 
ower prices, the millers are practically 
powerless. The government, at such a 
time, should set the example of effective 
co-operation for a clearly defined purpose. 
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AGREEMENT ON FOOD BILL 


High Milling Percentage and Repeal of 
Mixed-Fiour Law Both Omitted from 
New Draft of Food Legislation 


Wasurnoron, D. C., June 12.—( Special 
Telegram)—The House Committee on 
Agriculture has come to a final agreement 
as to the exact terms of the second food 
bill, which will establish a commission for 
the administration of food, and yesterday 
afternoon Chairman Lever introduced the 
bill in new form and with a new number 
(H. R. 4961). It was immediately re- 
ferred to the committee, and will be for- 
mally reported to the House this week. 

Its new title says it is “to provide for 
the national security and defense by en- 
eouraging the production, conserving the 
supply and controlling the distribution of 
food products and fuel.” The bill follows 
closely the former measure, but it is more 
exact in its language, and represents great 
care in its preparation. It is composed of 
21 sections instead of 23. ‘ 


FLOUR REGULATIONS OMITTED 


The two sections relating to steps that 
may be taken to increase the percentage 
of wheat in flour, and also the mixing of 
various cereals and the repeal of the 
mixed-flour law, are entirely eliminated 
from the new bill. While the millers had 
accepted these conditions in the first draft, 
in the belief that they would be applied 
only in a great emergency, it has been 
thought best to leave them out entirely. 
In this decision it is understood that the 
committee had the full approval of Mr. 
Hoover. 

If these sections had’ been included as a 
part of the law, the food commission 
would undoubtedly have been constantly 
urged, whether there was necessity or not, 
to make them operative. By their elimina- 
tion such demands will be avoided, and 
much time and labor saved in the adminis- 
tration of the law. 


LITTLE PROGRESS LAST WEEK 


Last week was one of little apparent 
progress in Congress toward the passage 
of the two food control measures. The 
survey bill still hangs in suspense, so far 
as its actual is concerned, for it 
remained in conference all the week. 

The action of the Senate in adding 
amendments to the survey bill was rather 
surprising to the Senate Committee-on 
Agriculture, which had made-only a few 
changes in the bill as it came from the 
House, one of them being to reduce the 
appropriation from $14,000,000 down to a 
little more than $11,000,000. But so de- 
termined were some of the senators to 
press action which would control grain ex- 
— prevent hoarding and make im- 
possible combinations for maintaining high 
prices that they succeeded in incorporat- 
ing as part of the bill a number of amend- 
ments which, if the second bill is finally 
passed, will be in the nature of duplicate 
legislation. 


TO CONTROL EXCHANGES 


The bill was first taken up by the Senate 
in committee of the whole. Senator 
Thomas, of Colorado, introduced an 
amendment which he had tried unsuc- 
cessfully to put into the espionage bill, 
and which reads as follows: 

“Whenever hereafter during the present 
war the President shall find that any 
board of trade, chamber of commerce, 
stock exchange, or other body or associa- 
tion transacting business in such a way as 
to be subject to the regulative power of 
Congress is engaged in, or permitting 
through facilities afforded by it, specula- 
tion in food products of any character in 
the form of what are known as futures, or 
in any other form or character, it may be, 
by order of the President, suspended 
until he by -proclamation shall declare the 
existing war to have ended, unless the 
President shall sooner by order set aside 
such sus ion; and all ents, wa- 
gers, and contracts for wagers regarding 
such “food* products now and hereafter 
made in or u such exchanges, boards of 
trade, chambers of commerce, or other 
bodies or associations, by the members 
thereof, are hereby prohibited pending 
such proclamation. 

“Any person, board of trade, chamber 
of commerce, stock exchange or any other 
body or association willf violating the 
provisions of this section, or any of 
shall be deemed guilty of a 

thereof 


= 
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ished by a fine of not to exceed $10,000; 
proyided, that nothing herein shall prevent 
the actual sale or purchase of commodities 
for future delivery where actual delivery 
is contemplated instead of settled for, as 
is usual in speculative trades.” 
POINTS TO RECENT EVENTS 

Senator ‘Thomas stated that in the early 
part of May, when the same resolution 
was defea in the espionage bill, there 
followed very shortly thereafter the an- 
nouncement by the Chicago Board of 
Trade that trading in futures had been 
suspended, and that similar_ action was 
recommended to other boards. He intro- 
duced news articles to show that, after 
that announcement, prices of flour and 
wheat had gone down. Mr. Thomas indi- 
cated that he believed such action had been 
taken because it had been stated in the 
Senate that such legislation would arise 


again. 

ote said: “It is quite probable that both 
the causes there assigned had something 
to do with the fall in prices; but the sig- 
nificant fact is that, though the appre- 
hension consequent upon public discussien, 
these boards of trade, anticipating legisla- 
tion and evidently desirous of avoiding it, 
assumed voluntarily to take the course 
which the legislation was designed to com- 
pel them to take, and that the immediate 
consequence of this voluntary action was a 
reduction in the price of the subject-mat- 
ter of these contracts, to the benefit of the 
public, thus emphasizing the soundness of 
the attitude which the advocates of this 
amendment assume, and which ascribes a 
part, at least, of the inordinate price of 
the necessities of life to the speculation so 
rife upon these exchanges in connection 
with futures.” 

SENATOR NELSON’S AMENDMENT 

Senator Nelson, of Minnesota, said he 
agreed with the senator from Colorado 
that there was necessity for some legisla- 
tion, but thought the regulations should be 
confined to grain exchanges, and that they 
should be given an opportunity to remedy 
conditions themselves. He had prepared 
an amendment which he submitted for 
reading, though, for the sake of courtesy, 
he did not introduce it as a substitute to 
Mr. Thomas’ amendment. When it was 
read, Senator Reed, of Missouri, expressed 
great approval of the Nelson amendment, 
and said that if Mr. Nelson would not in- 
troduce it he would do so himself. Senator 
Thomas stated that he had no objection to 
its introduction, and with that permission 
Senator Nelson’s amendment was intro- 
duced as a substitute. It reads as follows: 

“Any building or room occupied or used 
by a board of trade, chamber of com- 
merce, grain exchange or otherwise, in 
which wheat or other food cereals are 
bought or sold for present or future de- 
livery, shall for the purpose of this act be 
known as a grain exchange. 

“All persons engaged in buying or sell- 
ing, for present or future delivery, any 
wheat or other food cereal, in or about any 
such grain exchange, shall be known and 
designated as traders in grain. ° 

“All sales of wheat or other food cereal: 
by such traders in such exchanges for fu- 
ture delivery, and not for present or iu 
mediate delivery, shall be known and 
designated as dealings in futures. 

“If at any time during the existing war 
between the United States and the Ger- 
man Empire the eomneng of the United 
States shall find that such dealings in fu- 
tures, in or about any grain exchange, 
unduly, unreasonably, and in an unwar- 
ranted manner raise or enhance the price 
of wheat or other food cereals, to the in- 
jury of the people of the United States, he 
eee ae once request the traders in such 
exchange to discontinue, for a time speci- 
fied by him, all dealings in futures, where 
ome is no actual delivery of the product 
so! . 


“In case such request of the President 
is not promptly complied with, then he is 


' hereby empowered to order such dealings 


in futures to be entirely suspended and 
discontinued for such limited time as he 
may direct, and if such an order is not 
promptly complied with, he is hereby em- 
powered to close such grain exchange for 
the purpose of enforcing such order.” 


FURTHER DEBATE 
Senator Walsh asked that a fine of $500 
be attached to each offense by individual 
operators, which was accepted. Senator 
Reed asked that the words “in interstate 
commerce” be inserted in the second para- 


so as to make it read: “All 
a ie busing oF ecthae tn telocotate 
commerce, for present or future delivery, 
any wheat,” so as to make the clause con- 
stitutional. This, too, was ed. 

Senater Thomas then consid- 
eration of his original amendment, and on 
vote of the committee of the whole it was 
defeated, and Senator Nelson’s substitute 
adopted. Senator Thomas announced that 
when the bill appeared in the Senate for 
final action, he would again submit his 
amendment, which he did later in the 
afternoon. It met the same defeat, how- 
ever, and the bill as finally included 
the amendment of Senator Nelson. 

A number of other amendments relating 
to procedure of the Department of Agri- 
culture in certain sections of the country 
were ted, but did not have much bear- 
ing on the general form of the bill. As 
stated above, the bill as then went 
to conference, where it reposed all of last 
week, 

PRESIDENT URGES PROMPT ACTION 


So t is the desire of the administra- 
tion that the food bills be given quick 
action that the President visited the Senate 
one day this week to urge upon senators 
the importance of hastening the proced- 
ure. But it is to be doubted if the second 
bill can come to a vote in both houses for 
some weeks, two at least. The House has 
it up for consideration this week,: but 
it will have to run the course of debate 
there, and then go through the committee 
consideration and final action in the Sen- 
ate, with ev probability that it, ,too, 
will go to conference before it is in final 
shape. 

In the meantime, Mr. Hoover has to 
play a waiting game, before he can be 
clothed with power to act as food admin- 
istrator. There is a general feeling, out- 
side of Congress at least, that action 
should be prompt, and, as has been stated 
before in these columns, there is general 
approval on the part of the big food 
operators of the general plan to place Mr. 
Hoover in charge. It is another case of 
waiting for Congress to act. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 


DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Firmly Held by Mills, but Buying Re- 
stricted—No New-Crop Quotations— 
Millfeed Demand Light 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 


Cuicaco, Ii., June 12.—The flour 
business is spotted, though the general 
aggregate of sales continues below normal, 
owing to the peculiarities of conditions in 
Washington and the possibilities of the 
future. Both millers and flour merchants 
are awaiting the final decisions by the 
government. Spring wheat patents are 
quoted nominally today at $13.80@14.25, 
jute, About the same range applies to 
southwestern 95 per cent patents. Nothing 
has been heard to any extent regarding 
new-wheat flour, although some of the 
mills in Oklahoma have renewed their for- 
mer connections preparatory to business 
a little later. Cc. H. CHALLEN. 





Puiaperrpura, Pa., June 12.—Flour 
firmly held by mills, but trade very quiet. 
Quotations, per 196 Ibs, in wood; cotton 
or — sacks about 25c less: winter 
straight, $12.25@12.75. Kansas clear, 
$12.50@13; straight, $13@13.50; patent, 
$13.25@14. Spring first clear, $12.50@13; 

atent, $13.50@14.25; favorite brands, 

14.50@15. City mills’ choice and fancy 
on $14.50@15. Bran firm, due to 

ght offerings, but demand only moderate. 
Quotations, car lots, including sacks: soft 
winter bran, $34 ton; spring bran, $82@ 
32.50,—all in 100’s. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 


Sr. Lovrs, Mo., June 19.—The flour 
business continues light, pg | small lots 
being booked. Good many inquiries re- 
ceived from the East on new-c flours, 
but mills are refraining from making quo- 
tations. . Millfeed d and easy, with 
pee wang no demand’ for bran, but good 
nquiries for middlings. 

Perer Deruren. 


Boston, Mass., June 12.—A quiet, dull 
market for all grades of flour, with trade 
purchasing mostly from resellers. Prices 
nominally unchanged. Millfeed $1@1.50 

gher on wheat feeds, with im- 
provement in the demand; other feeds 
steady. Oat hulls, dull at $8 decline per 
ton. Louts W. DePass. 


- no market for flour. 


June 13, 1917 


~ Bautimore, Mp., June 12.—Practically 


higher and 
in either, 


winters easier, but no 


sattag ter A for new crop, whi 
rain cont telgay fo Millfeed owen 
on spring but 
demand 


on winter, with 
t. 
Cuartes H: Donsry. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 12.—New })us)- 
ness in flour is still quiet, although some 
millers say the firmness in wheat is heing 
echoed in rather better inquiry from larg- 


er buyers. 
R. E. Sreruixc. 


THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—per. 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour .utput 
at milling centers for the last two \-ecks 
with comparisons, in bbls: June 10 Jine 13 

June9 June2 1916 i915 
Minneapolis ...251,340 240,425 222,735 24,199 
Duluth-Superior 25,726 18,100 19,150 34,505 
Milwaukee ..... 5,000 6,000 10,700 7,509 





Totals ....... 282,065 264,525 252,585 325,195 
Outside mills*..154,330 ...... 138,500 ... 


Ag’gate sprg.436,395 ...... $91,085 was 
St. Louis ...... 27,600 24,180 27,100 ,000 
St. Louist ..... 86,500 42,700 44,500 20,700 
Buffalo ........ 118,550 116,200 98,700 121,859 
Rochester ..... 13,900 12,300 
Chicago ....... 22,750 21,500 
Kansas City.... 42,850 64,000 55,800 12.500 
Kansas Cityt...122,415 149,175 163,895 177,815 
Toledo 19,500 16,500 23,700 1,409 
Toledof ....... 44,800 44,330 20,989 
Nashville** .... 61,845 70,345 47,409 
Portland, Oreg. |) Se arte 
Seattle ......«. 18,235 »805 14,550 
26,155 4 22,310 





Tacoma ...-++++ 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible outrut on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
June 10 June 12 
1915 
Minneapolis ...... 49 46 4 63 
Duluth-Superior .. os 54 96 
Outside mills* .... 54 60 
Average spring... 50 64 
Milwaukee ........ 4 44 27 
St. Louis .......6. 70 54 
St. Louist ........ 74 34 
Buffalo .......s0+% 59 96 
Rochester ........ 69 61 
Chicago .......+5. 86 78 
Kansas City ...... 78 59 
Kansas Cityt...... 63 69 
Toledo ....esee005 4 49 38 
Toledof .....+++5- 46 40 
Nashville** ....... 49 36 
Portland, Oregon. . se ; 
Seattle .....ceeee- 5 29 36 
Tacoma ....+.6+s. 9 44 
esesseoes 53 66 
Minnesota-Dakotas 53 50 64 
Other states ...... 50 56 70 
Fiour output for week ending June °% at 
all above points shows an increase of | per 

cent compared with week ending June 2 


CROP YEAR FLOUR OUTPUT 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers from Sept. 1, 1916, to June 
9, 1917, with comparisons, in bbls: 

1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 

Minneapolis ..13,650,470 16,823,385 13,164,500 
Dul,-Superior.. 851,086 1,174,370 1,029,160 
Outside mills*. 9,588,885 8,458,865 
Milwaukee . 652,400 186,120 
St. Louis ..... 1,269,900 1,132,500 
St. Louist .... 1,814,800 1,602,300 
Buffalo ...... 5,325,820 8 5 
Rochester .... 657,800 
osWoas 917,020 
2,481,350 
8,186,415 
1,268,600 
2,805,280 
8,593,625 


13,5 
1,123,450 
2,445,750 
3,147,705 


ereeee 


vewaes 1,362,385 1,044,780 cease 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mil's, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. : 

tFlour made by group of Missouri ltiver, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. . 

**Fiour made by southeastern mi''s, ')- 
cluding Nashville. 

§From March 10, 1917. 


Lendon Exchange at Minneapolis 
London exchange at Minneapolis Ww 
quoted as follows: 

















8-day 60-day 
veo ed 6 eevee @4.75% $4.72% 
seve e+ @4.75% 4.72% 
aedade . sosvee 75° 4.72% 
seeees 4.76 + : 4.72% 
4.71% 

4.72 


today 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
Three-day guilders were quoted 
(June 12) at 40%. 
AT 8T. LOUIS 
London exchange at St. Louis was 
as follows: 4 
Sight S-day 60-day 


June 4-9 ......555 $4.7560 $4.75 $4.71 
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WINTER WHEAT DOES WELL 


Temperatures Produce Gain for Week 
_plenty of Moisture—Size of Crop 
Still Problematic 


Kansas Crry, Mo. June 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—Very much higher tempera- 
tures prevail over the Southwest, with the 
mercury registering up to 100 degrees in 
southern Kansas yesterday. In most of 
that territory the wheat is now well sup- 
with moisture, and reasonably hi 
ratures will do no harm, while at t 
time they will be beneficial to the 

corn, Conditions generally are 
tory for the wheat. 


CROP GUESSING PROBLEMATIC 
Kansas Crry, Mo., June 9.—Somewhat 


higher temperatures, with more or less 
rainfall, prevailed over the Southwest this 


High 


plied 
temp* 
same 
grow ing 
satis fac 


week. ‘Che rain was general over eastern 
Kansas, and some fell in the central parts 
of the state. Late in the week there was a 
good rain in Oklahoma, in parts of which 
the moisture was beginning to be seriously 
needed. Reports from points in the cen- 


tral western districts told of high winds, 
dust storms, dry fields and wheat going 
backward, but it is believed the rains came 
irment to 


in time to prevent serious im 
these heretofore highly pre ng fields. 
At Enid, in which district rain was needed, 


the fall Thursday and Friday exceeded an 


inch. 
“Wheat is generally making favorable 


progress in all distriets. Cutting is well 


under way in Texas, and has begun in 
southern parts of Oklahoma. Wheat is 
headed or aa in southern Kansas, in 
which territory the prospect for a crop 
continues excellent. 

Estimates on the southwestern wheat 
crop continue to show a wide range. Okla- 


homa, however, is’ generally accepted as 
offering a prospect for around 30,000,000 
bus. In Kansas, estimates range from a 
pessimistic 40,000,000 up to a ped for 
60,000,000 to 65,000,000 or even 70,000,000, 


only the most hopeful ones expecting the 
last-named amount. 

The difficulty about “guessing” on Kan- 
sas lies in the limited knowledge of how 


much was killed and how much is stand- 
ing, as well as in lack of ability to forecast 
how much a very considerable amount of 
“good” wheat territory in eastern, central 
and southern Kansas will exceed normal 
yields. Much wheat in that district gives 
promise of yielding very high. : 
Nebraska is equally a problem, with 
meager knowledge of how much wheat will 
go to harvest and even less information as 
to the acreage sown to spring wheat. This 


is assumed to be much above normal. Ne- 
braska, in ordinary years, produces about 
4,000,000 bus spring wheat. The estimate 
on the winter wheat crop’ this year runs 
around 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 bus. 

R. E. Srertre. 


Conditions in Missouri Ideal 
St. Lovurs, Mo., June 12.—( Special Tele- 


gram)--Ideal growing weather has pre- 
vailed the past few days in Missouri and 
southern Illinois, and the wheat crop is 


making very satisfactory progress. Some 
parts of Missouri have had further show- 


ers, 


Peter Deruen. 


Warmth Helps Central States 

Totrno, Onto, June 12.—(Special Tele- 
gram)~ ‘The past three days have been 
clear and warm. At last, perhaps, we 
Shall have some warmer, more settled 
weather, such as the growing crops need. 
We have had too much rainy, cool weather. 
A continuance of present conditions for a 
time will be very favorable. 

LAST WEEK’§ MAIL REPORT 

, By the government report, issued June 
8, the Ohio wheat crop is given a condi- 
tion of 86 June 1, against 88 May 1, and 
a 10-year average of 79, indicating a crop 
of 31,025,000 bus; Indiana is given a con- 
dition of 69, against 69 May 1, and a 
10-year average of 77, with indicated crop 
of 24,467,000 bus. 

The Ohio state June erop report, issued 
this weck, made Ohio wheat condition 88 
June 1, against 8g May 1, and indicated 
& prospect of a 21,000,000-bu \ 

_By the Ohio report, oat condition was 
given as 86, against 88 last year; rye 88, 


against 79, 

The Michigan erop report, issued this 
week, gives the condition of growing 
Wheat 72, against 76 April 1, and 81 a 
year ago. Michigan has been going back- 





ward on account of cool weather and too 
much rain. , 

Weather conditions continue unsettled, 
with many overcast cloudy —_ and fre- 
quent rains, with only occas clear, 
sunshiny da: Some complaint farther 
south in Ohio and Indiana of too much 
dry weather. Some corn’ has rotted in 
the d, and it has been necessary to 
replant. General reports indicate that a 
full acreage of corn has been put in. 

Clear and warmer weather is now over- 
due, and would be favorable to all crops 
at the present stage of growth. 

W. H. Wieern, Jr. 





NORTHWESTERN WHEAT CROP 


Conditions Continue Very Favorable—Rain 
Helps Greater Part of Territory—190,- 
000,000 Bus From Three States 

Reports being received in Minneapolis 
in regard to the wheat crop in the North- 
west are uniformly favorable. Plentiful 
rains have fallen throughout the greater 
—— of the territory. Even the dry 

elt-in North Dakota has received much- 
needed moisture, and the prospects there 
are greatly improved. 

Members of the grain trade who have 
been through southern Minnesota and 
South Dakota within the last week say that 
conditions there are excellent, while in 
North Dakota the pros at present is 
_better than average. stand of wheat 
throughout the three states is said to be 
very good. The plant is sturdy, well 
rooted and of an unusually good color. 

The government report gives the acre- 
age in Minnesota and North and South 
Dakota as 14,780,000 acres, or 30 per cent 
more than last year. The condition in 
Minnesota on June 1 was 93, North Da- 
kota 85 and South Dakota.97. Based on 
this condition a crop for the three states 
of 190,000,000 bus is estimated. The Min- 
nesota spring wheat crop is estimated at 
58,800,000 bus, against 26,645,000 in 1916. 


Northwestern Wheat 

The attached table shows the Department 
of Agriculture’s final estimate of the wheat 
crop in the Northwest by years, in millions 
of bushels: - 
"16 °15 °14 °13 "12 "11 °10 °09 °08 °07 
Minn. .. 28 71 43 68 67 44 64 94 69 68 
N. Dak.. 39152 82 79143 73 39 91 68 55 
S. Dak.. 26 64 832 84 62 16 47 48 38 32 


Totals. 92 288 157 181 262 132 150 233 175 155 
Montana 29 42 18 21 19 12 8 8 4 4 

Of the above, in 1916 Minnesota raised 
910,000 and South Dakota 2,776,000 bus win- 
ter wheat. 


The Chicago Corn Market 

Cuicago, Itt., June 11.—The establish- 
ment of a maximum price on corn for 
future delivery at $1.65 caught the corn 
traders short the market,’ and opening 
sales last Wednesday, following a Tues- 
day holiday, were at advances of 85 @9c. 
September corn closed that day at an ad- 
vance of 101%c, the largest dealings being 
in that delivery. Traders that sold short 
did so on prospects of increased receipts 
and large acreage being planted. 

The top price showed advances of 22 to 
over 25c from the low point of the pre- 
vious week. Cash corn advanced to within 
2y¥%,c of the of the season, which 
was $1.75. Industries have been large buy- 
ers of all grades of corn. The Corn 
Products Co. is consuming an average of 
4,000,000 bus a month, which is a hi 
mark, C. H. Cuarren. 


Ocean Tonnage Increasing 

New York, N. Y., June 9.—The ship- 
ping outlook for the allies has shown a very 
marked improvement in the last few 
weeks, with the rate-of destruction falling 
steadily. The placing of German tonnage 
in American harbors in use and increased 
American ship construction have aided in 
relieving the situation. ; 

It was announced this week that 21 more 
merchant vessels are ready for launching 
at American shipyards, which are hurry- 
ing to completion more vessels than were 
ever on the country’s stocks before. Offi- 
cials believe the shipping board’s pro- 
gramme will soon make the United States 
the leading shipbuilding nation of the 
world. 

Two British shipping experts, J. A. 
Salter, under-secretary of the ministry.of 
shipping, and Thomas Royden, a director 
= t rene Line and vege the 

ing rtment, are in n 
to “incu the shi eth 


g situation with 
American officials. will aid in effect- 
ing an efficient shipping distribution. 
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ping board the commission- 


ve Sept 
ers means 
from a Tr, and conserva- 


tion of tonnage by cargoes. 
American seamen and shipowners, it 
was said today, have buried their old dif- 
ferences, and will unite in an appeal to 
retired officers and sailors to come for- 
ward to help man the shipping board’s 
fleet. The government is ha difficulty 
in finding rs and men for the German 
ships it is putting into commission, and 
will have a still harder time supplyin 
crews for the greater fleet of vessels it wi 
build. W. QuackEeNnBusH. 





GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT 


June Estimate Shows Gain Over May for 
Winter Wheat—Spring Wheat 19,000,- 
000 Bus Over Five-Year Average 


The June report of the United States 
Department of Agriculture indicates a 
marked increase in the spring wheat acre- 
age over a year ago. It is estimated at 
19,039,000 acres, against 17,956,000 in 
1916. The total production of spring 
wheat is placed at 283,000,000 bus, against 
158,142,000 in 1916, and 264,571,000, the 
average for the five previous years. Con- 
ditions in Minnesota are graded at 93; 
North Dakota, 85; South Dakota, 97. 

According to a special wire from the 
Department of Agriculture, the aggre- 
gate spring wheat acreage in Minnesota 
and North and South Dakota is estimated 
at 14,780,000, or 30,000 acres more than 
were harvested last year. The heaviest 
increase is in Minnesota. 

Weather conditions. in May somewhat 
improved the prospects for winter wheat, 
and the June report indicates a crop of 
373,000,000 bus, an increase of about 7,- 
000,000 bus over a month ago. In 1916, 
the crop was 482,000,000 bus. 

The total estimated wheat crop, spring 
and winter, is thus 656,000,000 bus, a gain 
of 16,000,000 bus over the amount har- 
vested last year. The five-year avera 
of 806,000,000 bus was brought up by the 
enormous 1915 crop, which was 1,011,- 
000,000 bus. 


OTHER GRAINS SHOW INCREASE 


The oats crop is estimated at 1,380,- 
000,000 bus, compared with 1,251,992,000 
in 1916. Condition, 88.8; acreage, 43,161,- 
000, against 41,539,000 in 1916. 

The barley crop is estimated at 214,- 
000,000 bus, compared with 180,927,000 in 
1916. Condition, 89.3; acreage, 8,379,000, 
against 7,674,000 in 1916. 

The rye crop is estimated at 57,900,000 
bus, compa: with 47,383,000 in 1916. 
Condition, 84.3. 








Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 


-———A co Bushels—, 

Winter Spng Total WintSpng Tot 
1917*. 27,653 19,039 46,692 373 28 656 
1916.. 34,829 17,966 62,786 482 158 640 
1916.. 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914.. 36,008 17,533 63,641 685 2 891 
1913.. 31,690 18,486 60,184 6524 240 768 
1912.. 26,671 19,248 45,8156 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,362 46,681 434 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,631 47,667 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,406 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,9561 17,865 47,306 493 242 736 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 698 
1904.. 27,081 17,044 44,075 325 228 662 
1903.. 32,510 16,9564 49,465 402 236 638 
1902.. 26,657 19,546 46,202 363 307 670 


*Based on condition June 1. 





United States Oate Crop 
Final estimates of the oats crop of the 
United States by Department of Agriculture 
by years (000’s omitted): 


Year— Bus Y Bus Year— Bus 
1917.*1,381,000 1911,. 922,298 1905.. 953,200 
1916..1,251,992 1910..1,186,341 1904.. 894,600 


1916. .1,549,030 1909..1,007,129 - 784,100 
1914. .1,141,060 1908.. 807,156 1902.. 
1913..3,121,768 1907.. 754,443 
1912..1,418,337 1906.. 964,905 

*Based on condition June 1. 


877,800 
+ 786,800 
+ 809,100 





United States Rye Crop 
Final estimates of the rye crop of the 
United States by Department of Agriculture 
by years (000’s omitted): 


Crop Crop 

Acres bus Acres bus 

1917* 3,772 657,900 1909.... 2,196 29,520 
1916.. 096 47,383 1908.... 1,948 31,851 
1915.... 3,129 64,060 1907.... 1,926 31,566 
1914.... 2,541 42,779 1906.... 2,001 33,374 
1913.... 2,667 41,381 1906.... 1,663 28,486 
1912.... 2,117 36,664 1904.... 1,793 27,235 
1911 2,127 33,119 1908.... 1,907 29,362 


1910.... 2,185 34,897 
*Based on condition June 1. 
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Suspends All Dealings in Wheat Futures— 
Rise in Prices Makes Action Neces- 
sary for Protection 


Buexos Ames, June 13.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Dealings in wheat futures have been 
suspended. action, corres g to 


the steps taken by the several United 
States grain exchanges, has resulted from 
the steady increase in prices, as shown in 
the following table (prices in Argentine 
currency per 100 kilos): 

Wheat 


(barletta) Linseed Oats Corn 

March 16, 1916.$8.70 $11.80 $4.45 $65.15 

March 15, 1917 14.25 21.60 9.00 8.85 

April 6 ..... 13.50 20.80 9.40 9.20 

April 12'..... 14.30 20.80 9.90 9.50 

April 23 ..... -60 or oon ees 
W. J. Lame 





No Cash Wheat at Chicago 
Cuicaco, Int., June 12.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—No cash wheat on market. No, 2 
red and hard winter, 65@68c over July, on 
track. Sale of No. 2 red at $8. No. 4 
hard winters at $2.5714. Futures higher 
early, lower later. 
Corn and oats irregular, with close low- 
er, and bull edge regarded as off market. 
Standard oats in store, 4c over July. 


C. H. CHatten. 





No Stale Bread Returns 

The Council of National Defense, as a 
national war measure, has directed that 
bakers shall no longer take back stale 
bread from their customers. The order 
goes into effect throughout the country on 

une 25. It is expected to prove highly 
—- in preventing the waste of wheat 

our. 





An Appeal to Shippers 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has sent out the following cir- 
cular to trade organizations throughout 
the country, urging them to co-operate in 
rendering as many freightcars as possible 
available for war service: 

The demand for freightcars at the 
present time is far beyond that of any 
previous period in our history. When our 
troops are actually in the field this de- 
mand will be greatly increased. The Car 
Service Commission of the American 
Railway Association is co-ordinating the 
freight traffic resources of the country in 
an effort to meet this demand, but it will 
be unable to do so without the help of all 
those interested. 

It appears that a very large be mewn os 
of freightcars are sent out loaded only to 
the minimum capacity fixed in the tariffs 
of the carriers, although the maximum 
safe capacity of the car is in some cases 
twice this minimum. The Bureau believes 
that a great improvement will follow if 
this situation is brought to the attention 
of shippers and others concerned, and it 
is pointed out to them that unless cars are 
loaded to the maximum, and delays obvi- 
ated, there will not be enough cars to go 
around, with resulting hardships to every 
one. 

You are urged, therefore, to inaugurate 
a campaign in your locality for greater 
efficiency in freight shipping, including 
prompt loading and unloading. In such 
a campaign you may encounter difficulties 
in certain trades as a result of recognized 
equivalents in other units of carload lots. 
In such cases you should consider the 
advisability of modifying for a limited 
period, or for all time, these equivalents, 
many of which were formulated years 

0, when the cars in use were consider- 
ably smaller than the majority of those 
in use today. 

Should you decide to co-operate with 
the Bureau and start such a campaign, 
the Bureau will be glad to receive in- 
formation from time to time regarding 
the methods employed and the results at- 
tained by you. Suggestions as to further 
steps on part of the Bureau will also 
be welcomed. ‘ 





Grain and Flour Exports in April 

The Department of Commerce reports 
the exports of grain and flour in April as 
follows (000’s omitted) : 


10 months 
7—April— ended April 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Corn, bus.... 6,462 4,897 66,162 28,069 
Oats, bus.... 5,435 8,374 70,705 74,614 
Wheat, bus.. 14,233 16,506 122,668 162,798 
Flour, bbls... 949 «= 1,315 9,623 12,778 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 10,915 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending June 9) 251,340 bbls, 
against 222,735 in 1916, 286,190 in 1915, 
and 294,820 in 1914. Today one and a half 
more mills are in operation and another 
increase is looked for. A year ago, mills 
made 300,960 bbls. 

* 


“An uneventful week,” is the way Min- 
neapolis millers describe business. There 
seems to be no buying of consequence go- 
ing on. June 5 there was a little spurt of 
business, but afterwards the market was 
lifeless. Sales fell far short of the output, 
although this has been materially reduced 
in the last few weeks. 

Advices received from practically all of 

the more important flour centers would 
indicate that for the time being resellers 
are doing the bulk of the business. They 
have flour on hand or in transit bought be- 
low the present market and are unloading 
at $1@8 bbl under what mills ask for 
oe ment, Until these holdings are 
absorbed, little new business is antici- 
pated. Millers generally do not look for 
any marked improvement for two or three 
weeks, 
* Old orders are understood to be pretty 
well cleaned up. Fresh bookings would 
be acceptable, but mills are not taking any 
chances about selling in advance. Not 
being able to hedge against sales, and spot 
wheat being scarce, they are asking good 
stiff prices for flour. Few are willing to 
sell further ahead than’15 days, and de- 
mand a cash deposit of $5 bbl with orders. 
The situation is a trying one for the mill- 
ers, to say the least. 

First and second clear flours are still in 
good demand. Mills can sell these grades 
more readily than they can patents. Prices, 
consequently, are holding pretty close to 
patents. 

No business for export is reported. Oc- 
casionally one hears that a little low-grade 
has been worked through government 
agents in New York, but it is difficult to 
obtain confirmation of same. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $14.50 
@14.75 per 196 lbs in wood. 

* * 

Millfeed has displayed surprising 
strength in the last week, advancing $1@2 
ton. Where two weeks ago bran was sick 
and weak at around $23 ton for June ship- 
ment, it is now firm at $27, with very little 
to be had at even that price. Sales of 
500-ton lots by Minneapolis mills at $27 
ton for June-July shipment were reported 
en in the week, but the same mills today 
would not sell a like quantity for July 
shipment at the same price. The reason 
given is that mills are well sold ahead and 
anticipate a further curtailment in pro- 
duction. 

Standard middlings are firm at $33 ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, for June-July ship- 
ment. Offerings are very light. Most mills 
claim to be oversold. 

Flour middlings and red dog are de- 
cidedly scarce. Some of the larger mills 


are out of the market entirely on these ° 


heavier grades. Millers say that at pres- 
ent rate of operation they doubt whether 
they will be able to fill June contracts on 
time. Flour middlings are firm at $43@ 
45 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
and red dog at $47@51, in 140-lb ‘ 
Inquiry throughout the week was et 
general, though the West was not as mu 
in evidence as other sections. Stocks in 
the hands of eastern dealers are described 
as unusually light, but dealers are not 
willing to buy to any extent unless at a 


discount. There is, however, enough con- 
sumptive demand to take care of transit 
shipments, and buying is fair for mill 
shipment. There is apparently an acute 
shortage of millfeed in the Southwest, due 
to light running of mills. Kansas City and 
St. Touts buyers have been in the market 
all week for supplies. Activity of the lat- 
ter is said to be responsible for the pres- 
ent strength. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 1,579,000 
bus, a total decrease from the preceding 
week of 462,000. At Minneapolis the de- 
crease was 16,000 bus, and at Duluth 
446,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, June 9, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1917 1916 1916 1914 1913 
1,157 1,698 


Minneapolis ... 
*422 668 


Duluth 


Totals 1,561 1,252 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1916, to June 9, 
1917, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
-» 98,472 145,737 96,751 91,323 

23,752 92,690 57,196 67,178 


122,224 238,427 163,947 148,501 
12,230 1,884 4,315 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 





Totals 
Duluth, bonded *9,279 


Totals 131,503 250,657 155,831 

*Bonded receipts to May 5, 1917. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on June 9, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), were: 





152,816 


1914 1913 
11,560 15,518 
2,684 8,344 


1915 
3,878 
1,627 


5,505 
46 


1916 
8,951 
9,245 


1917 
Minneapolis 4,009 
Duluth.... *1,668 





14,244 23,862 


Totals.... 5,677 18,196 
426 1,015 


Duluth, b’d’d .... 797 
Totals.... - 18,993 
MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 18 were in operation June 12: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 4 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill 

George C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and C mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one-haif), A 
South, B, Anchor and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C, 
B, F and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston mill. 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 53 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 42,450 bbls, show that in the 
week ending June 9 they made 154,330 
bbls of flour (representing 691,000 bus of 
wheat) against 138,500 in 1916. 

Fifty-three “outside” mills last week 
shipped 205 bbls of flour to foreign coun- 
tries, against 500 in 1916. 





6,551 14,670 24,877 


THE MILLERS’ CLUB 

At a meeting of the Millers’ Club, held 
in Minneapolis today, June 12, Robert T. 
Beatty was elected secretary-treasurer, to 
succeed the late Frederick J. Clark. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Ernst Meyer, miller, of Oak, Neb., is in 
a hospital at Rochester, Minn. 

E. E. Schober, of the Phoenix Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, is expected home from Cali- 
fornia June 17. 

A. L. Makley, of Dayton, Ohio, sales 
agent fot the Big Diamond Mills Co., was 
in Minneapolis June 6. 

E. B. Murphy, the Minneapolis bag 
man, who has been seriously ill of pneu- 
monia, is convalescent. 

H. R. McLaughlin, Chicago manager 


, 


Flour M 


for the Washburn-Crosby Co., visited 
headquarters last week. 

Employees in the office of the Pillsbury 
Co, at~Minneapolis have sub- 


scribed for upwards of $60,000 of Liberty 
bonds, 


Frank C, Tenney, of the Tenney Co., 
grain, Duluth, Minn., has applied for 
membership in the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. 

H. H. King, of the Sheffield-King Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, left today with his 
family by automobile for Whitehall, Mich. 
He expects to be gone about a month, 

Hilmar Aslaksen, of Christiania, Nor- 
way, and Kr. Lepsoe, of Bentzon & Lep- 
soe, Bergen, Norway, were Minneapolis 
visitors last week. These gentlemen are 
calling on their milling connections in this 
country. 

The new Minneapolis ordinance provid- 
ing for a standard loaf of bread will 
not take effect until Aug. 1. The ordinance 
calls for pound loaves, but gives the baker 
the privilege of turning out half-pound 
or two- or three-pound loaves, 

The Equity Co-Operative Exchange and 
Hohle Bros., St. Paul, have been named 
defendants in a suit brought by Jay 
Greer, who alleges that the defendants 
illegally diverted a shipment of grain con- 
signed to him from Duluth to St. Paul. 

H. J. Zimmerman, of the Amana So- 
ciety, of Amana, Iowa, was a Minneapolis. 
visitor last week at the F. O. M. A. con- 
vention. | His society operates a 150-bbl 
flour mill and a 100-bbl rye and corn-meal 
plant, in what is commonly known as the 
Dutch Colony. 

The annual meeting of the Cascade 
(Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co. was held 
June 2. J.B. Taylor was re-elected presi- 
dent, J. H. Jones vice-president, and Au- 
gust Schwachheim secretary and treasurer. 
The company made a very satisfactory 
showing for the year. 

Jute and cotton sacks continue to ad- 
vance. The 140-lb size jute flour sack is 
now quoted at $205.25@207.50 and the 
100-Ib size feed sack at $157.75 per M, 
plain, f.o.b. Minneapolis. The 98-lb size 
cotton sack is quoted at $152 and the 49-lb 
cotton at $99.75 per M, printed on one 
side, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


* 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


The Hartford (S. D.) Milling Co. is 
changing over its power plant to electric- 
ity. 

The Pietrus Flour Mill, a midget plant 
of 50 bbls capacity, is now in operation at 
Sleepy Eye, Minn. 

_ The Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Du- 
luth, Minn., is increasing the capacity of 
its durum mill from 300 to 500 bbls. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


Some Minneapolis mills report a ma- 
terial improvement in the car situation 
this week. A few claim to have more tars 
offered them now than they can use. 

The Minneapolis Grain Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation held its regular monthly meeting 
June 7, At the dinner the guests of honor 
were the heads of the operating depart- 
ments of the local vittveate. 

A number of prominent Minnesota 
milling and grain companies have within 
the last week notified the state Railway 
and Warehouse Commission and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that they 
are strongly in favor of the proposed 15 
ey cent advance in freight rates asked for 

y the railroads. 

The Northwestern Steamship Co. has 
established package freight. service be- 
tween Gladstone, Mich., and Buffalo and 
Cleveland, in connection with the Soo Line. 
Through service between Minneapolis and 
eastern points has been arranged for. 
Tariffs are being printed, and will become 
effective within a few days. 

Two weeks ogo it was reported that the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation would 
take half package freight on all its boats 
thereafter, but there seems to be just as 
much accumulation at the Head of the 
Lakes as ever. The reason assigned for the 
continued delay is that a great many ves- 
sels are still icebound in Lake Superior. 

Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (June 11) 
— in cents per 100 Ibs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Aberdeen, 147; 
Baltic basis, 247; Bristol, 187; Cardiff, 
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132; Christiania, 247; Copenhagen, 247. 
Dundee, 187; Hull, 182; Leith, 137; 1 iver. 
post 130; London, 130; St. John’s, N, F,, 


A hearing will be held in Minneapolis 
July 9, before examiners for the Jnter. 
state Commerce Commission, to investi 
gate claims for loss and damage of grain 
in transit. The examiners seek informa. 
tion relative to the purchase, shipment ang 
final delivery of grain, also as to the man- 
ner of handling same in terminal cleya- 
tors, methods of weighing and something 
as to the inspection at terminals. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Minneapolis jobbers ask spot :prices for 
season shipment bran. 

An important business in oats futiires js 
developing in Minneapolis. 

Mill oats are in fair request at 45@60¢ 
bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Screenings are holding firm, wit), de- 
mand just about equal to the supply. 

Elevator dust and barley needles are 
selling at $10 ton, bulk, f.o.b. Minne polis, 

Rye middlings are scarce and strong at 
$37 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 

Whole-wheat flour is quoted in Minne- 
apolis at $13 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, carload 
lots. 

A. M. Blaisdell, of the Blaisdell Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, has left for a few 
weeks’ vacation. 

_ Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions have again been advanced $1.50@ 
2.50 ton, due to strength in corn. 

One of the features of the feedingstuf 
market at present that is hard to reconcile 
is that linseed oil meal is weak at $3 ton 
under flour middlings and $5@8 ton under 
red dog. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


A car of No. 1 hard wheat sold in Min- 
neapolis today (June 12) at $3.16 bu, or 
70c over July. 

Bid prices on choice light-weight wheat 
are fully 10c bu higher, compared with the 
option, than a week ago. 

Minneapolis July is now lc over Chi- 
cago. The September option, however, is 
17¢e under the Chicago future. 

No. 2 hard Montana wheat on track at 
Minneapolis is 5c higher for the week, 
being quoted at 45@50c over July. 

Durum wheat on track Minneapolis has 
not kept pace with the advance in No. 1 
northern. It is quoted at 47@52c under 
No. 1 northern. 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have de- 
creased 370,000 bus the past two days. 
Total June 12, was about 3,639,000 bus, 
against 8,971,000 in 1916. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground ap- 
proximately 1,581,000 bus of wheat. Re- 
ceipts less shipments were 346,000 bus, 
against 1,050,000 in 1916. 

Based on the close today (June 12), the 
average prices paid to farmers at country 
points in the Northwest were: for No. 1 
northern, $2.57 bu; for No. 2 northern, 
$2.27; for light-weight, $2.05. 


MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICIS 


A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Min- 
nesota, in straight or mixed-car lots, is: 
——, $14.80@ 14.90 per bbl in 98- and 49- 
b sacks; straight, $14.60@14.70. For lots 
of less than one car, 20c is usually «added. 

The approximate prices at whic! mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are $29 
@30 for bran in 100-Ib sacks, $8637 for 
shorts, and $44@46 for flour middliigs. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approxim®.¢ con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Mi! 
and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” m 
a daily capacity of 55,300 bbis, from 
1916, to June 2, 1917, with compari 
bbis (000’s omitted): 


ipolis 
; with 
Sept. 1, 
ns, in 


~—Out put: 7 Ex 
1916-17 1915-16 1916-1: 
Minneapolis ...13,399 16,101 881 
Duluth-Superior 825 ; 59 
65 outside mills 7,608 135 


Totals 21,832 26,706 1,07% 


The same mills consumed wheat |" 
period, in bus (000’s omitted), as fo!! 


Minneapolis 
Duluth-Superior 


65 outside mills 42,520 


120,173 
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Flour demand remains very quiet. What 
buying there is appears to be limited to 





small Jots to cover immediate needs only, 
and nearly all orders are for single car 
lots or a few hundred barrels. 

The feature of the week was the sharp 
upturn in prices, echoed in the marking 


up of flour quotations 75c@$1.25 bbl. To- 
day’s quick advance in wheat alone re- 
quired the addition of 50@60c ‘to prices 
on flour. 

It is the opinion of some millers that 
correspondence from large buyers, par- 
ticularly in the East, displays better in- 
terest in the market, and some believe that 
a holding of the advance this next week 
will result in a larger volume of business 
from round-lot trade. Meanwhile, flour is 
held by stronger mills on the basis of 
around $13.50, Kansas City, jute, for 95 
per cent under mill brands; there is, how- 
ever, a wide variation from this, with quo- 
tations, in instances, 50e@$1 bbl less. 

Clears are unimproved, although there 
is a trifle better inquiry. Prices offered 
by those so inquiring are much under 
strong mill quotations, and buyers are 
picking up small lots at as much as $1.50 
bbl under figures named by larger mills. 

* * 


Feed is more active, with an advance of 
about 5c on bran and a strong market for 
shorts. Texas is an active buyer of bran, 
and the principal factor in the display of 
strength in prices. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 71,100 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Thie week ..istarceteannes 42,850 60 
Last week ..... +++ 54,000 75 
YOQ? AGO ..c00s 4eneas een 55,800 78 


Two yea 





SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 62 mills in Nebraska, 


Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 278,970 122,415 43 

Last week ...... 288,720 149,177 51 

Year ago ....sees 255,420 169,621 66 

Two years ago... 266,740 163,538 63 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 2,095 bbls this week, 6,280 last week, 


16,613 year ago and 8,036 two years ago. 
Out of 62 mills reporting, none reported 
domestic business good, 8 fair, and 44 


slow, 
MANEY TO REBUILD ELEVATOR 

‘The Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
will bezin construetion work as soon as 
possible on a 250,000 to 300,000-bu concrete 
tank clovator to replace the house burned 
recently. The grain stock in the burned 
elevator was well covered by insurance, 
but the company suffered a substantial 
loss on the house itself. Adjoining con- 
crete {anks were also damaged. . The 
Maney company is establishing a physical 
connection with the Independent elevator, 
which tands near the mill, and its business 
will be little interfered with by the fire. 


CHANGE AT ATTICA MILL 

( harles W. and Harry H. Hunter, sons 
af George H. Hunter, president of the 
tunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
this week purchased from that company 
the 300-bbl mill at Attica, Kansas, for the 
past to years owned and operated by and 
- & part of the Wellington concern. 
Transfer of the pr will be made 


next week, after which time the Attica 


property will be operated entirely inde- 
ndent of the Hunter company at Wel- 
ington. 

Charles W. Hunter has for many years 
been associated with his father as co- 
manager of the Hunter Milling Co., and 
Harry H. Hunter has also been actively 
identified with the concern. Since the pur- 
chase of the Attica property, he has been 
local manager there. 

Charles L. Roos will hereafter be Mr. 
Hunter’s principal active associate in the 


management of the business at Welling- | 


ton. 
NEW MIDLAND MILL STARTS 
The new mill of the Midland Milling 
Co., in North Kansas City, began making 
flour last week. The plant, which is of the 
most modern, steel, concrete and wired 
glass fireproof construction, is regarded as 


of the Kansas City Board of Trade. Colo- 
nel Moore was 77 years old. 

A son, Benjamin C. Moore, is a well- 
known member of the Board of Trade and 
head of the Moore-Seaver Grain Co. 


LARABEE OFFICE FOR NEW ENGLAND 

The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation 
announces the opening of an office in Bos- 
ton, from which the New England terri- 
tory will hereafter be covered. It will be 
in charge of J. Christie, who has for some 
months had charge of the Larabee com- 
pany’s Latin-American and other export 
correspondence. . The Latin-American 
trade will hereafter be handled by N. M. 
Morcillo, who has been associated with the 
company for several years. 


NEBRASKA MILL ENTERS BAKERY TRADE 

The Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb., is preparing to engage in the 
baking and.macaroni trade on a co) 
able scale. Work is now in p at 
Lincoln on a two-story fireproof building, 
one half of which will be used for a maca- 
roni factory and the other half for a mod- 
ern bakery. The company will grind its 
own durum wheat flour for macaroni use, 
and will make the flour used in the bak- 
ery. The new concern will be operated as 
the Gooch Food Products Co. 

NOTES 

C: H. Zimmerman, Chicago agent of the 
Midland Milling Co., spent a part of the 
week visiting’ the company’s office here. 





New Plant of the Midland Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


a model of its type. It has a present ca- 
pacity of 1,500 bbls, with provision for 
foubling this at a later date. Wheat stor- 
age capacity is as yet only partially com- 
pleted, it being planned to add to the 
present working-house a nest of concrete 
tanks with a storage capacity of several 
hundred thousand bushels. 

The Midland building was designed and 
construction superintended by Smith, Rea 
& Lovitt, of Kansas City; equipment was 
supplied by the Wolf Co. and the 550 h-p 
oil engine built and installed by the Mc- 
Intosh & Seymour Corporation, Auburn, 
N.Y. 


George Innes, of Philadelphia, is presi- 
dent of the new company, and James A. 
Innes, Kansas City, treasurer. H. G. Ran- 
dall is active manager, and John W. Cain 
sales-manager. The mill is under control 
of the Shane brothers, of the Shane Bros. 
& Wilson Co., Philadelphia. 


DEATH OF COLONEL J. W. MOORE 


Colonel John W. Moore, a pioneer miller 
of Kansas City and long an important 


figure in the grain trade here, died at his | 


home in Kansas City, June 5. 

Colonel Moore built and operated the 
first mill here, and the first roller mill in 
this district. It was located in what is 
now a well-developed business district, at 
Eighteenth and Walnut streets. Later he 
engaged in the grain business, being active 
in the trade for many years and until his 
retirement because of failing health. In 
1885 he was elected mayor of Kansas City, 
and four years later was chosen president 





Paul M. Mohr, of the Zenith Milling 
Co., and Mrs. Mohr, returned this week 
from a honeymoon trip of a month on the 
Pacific Coast. 


R. E. Kidder, of the R. E. Kidder 
Flour Mills, Kansas City, left yesterday 
for a vacation trip of three weeks to a 
month in New England. 


William Kelly, president of the Wm. 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
and Mrs. Kelly, are spending a fortnight 
visiting in Chicago and the Northwest. 


G. E. Pollock, of Cincinnati, represent- 
ing the Wm. Kelly Milling Co. in eastern 
Ohio, Virginia and West Virginia, last 
week visited the company’s offices at 
Hutchinson. 


The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation 
will shortly begin work on the construction 
of concrete grain storage tanks of 250,000 
bus capacity in connection with its 1,100- 
bbl mill at Clinton, Mo. 


F, E. Goodrich, sales-manager of the 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., was 
in town this week on his way east, where 
he will _— a fortnight to three weeks 
visiting the company’s selling connections. 

J. M. Hammond, sales-manager of the 
Gooch Milling “& Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb., was in town Friday on his return 
home from a two weeks’ vacation trip, 
which he spent visiting mills in Kansas 
and Oklahoma. 

August J. Bulte, vice-president of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, left yes- 
terday for a three weeks’ trade-visiting 
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trip, in the course of which he will visit 
New Orleans, southeastern market centers 
and New York. 

The marr of Wallace Bagley and 
Miss Gladys Crawford, of Kansas City, 
will be celebrated June 16. Mr. Bagley is 
_ buyer for the Southwestern Milling 

-» Inc., and one of the popular younger 
members of the Board of Trade. 

The Wm. Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, will shortly begin the con- 
struction of a handsome new office build- 
ing on a site north of the present building, 
which will later be wrecked to make room 
for additional mill or grain storage con- 
struction, 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice-president of 
the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, 
Neb., spent this week at Detroit, Mich., at- 
tending, in company with practically the 
entire field selling force of the Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman »» the salesmanship 
congress held there. 

H. Dittmer, manager of the Enid 
(Okla.) Milling Co. and the Canadian 
Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, was in 
town early in the week on his way home 
from several days at Omaha. Mr. Dittmer 
looks for a splendid wheat crop in Okla- 
homa, and is optimistic in regard to the . 
milling outlook. 

The Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling 
Co. this week purchased the mill at South 
Haven, Kansas, and will convert it into an 
elevator. The mill has not been operated 
for several years. The Arkansas City 
company will also build elevators at Dil- 
worth and Chilloco, Okla., which will give 
it a total of 20 country stations in southern 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 

George H. Ricker, manager of the Pratt 
(Kansas) Mills of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., was in town a part of the week. Mr. 
Ricker looks for a crop of something like 
2,000,000 bus of wheat in Pratt County, 
compared with about 1,250,000 suggested 
by the official state report. Wheat, he says, 
is in very good shape over a considerable 
et of the county, but lost acreage and 
ight yields in the western portion will cut 
down the total crop. 

The style of the Baden Mills Co., Inc., 
Winfield, Kansas, the property and busi- 
ness of which was recently purchased by 
L. B. Young, Hutchinson, Kansas, has 
been changed to the Winfield Flour Mills 
Co. Associated, with Mr. Young in the 
new concern are his son, B. F. Young, 
Caldwell, Kansas, and J. W., R. L. and F. 
F. Burns, of Hutchinson. The latter will 
be active manager and R. L. Burns, for the 
past two years residing in California, will 
return to Hutchinson to assume active 
management of the Hutchinson Flour 
Mills Co., of which F. F. Burns has been 
manager for two years. 


WICHITA 


Flour demand is quiet, and sales equal 
about 25 per cent of mill output. Most 
mills, having filled most of their old or- 
ders, are rapidly reducing their running 
time; a few, it is reported, are entirely 
shut down. 

An advance of 80c@$1 has occurred. 
Values indicated by reports from leading 
southern Kansas and northern Oklahoma 
mills: best Kansas hard wheat flour, $13.80 
@14; straight bran, $1.55@1.65; mill-run 


.bran, $1.70@1.80; shorts, $1.90@2.10,—in 


straight or mixed cars, delivered within 
lic rate territory. 

Some of the larger mills report a slight- 
ly better tone in feed demand, as com- 
pared with last week. 

Wheat demand is very sluggish. Re- 
ceipts for four days were 36 cars, against 
44 same time last week, and 87 last year. 
Range of sales: No. 2 hard, $2.83@2.88; 
No. 8, $2.82@2.851%,—delivered Kansas 
City rate points. 


NOTES 


Andrew Smith, sales-manager of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, is visiting 
Oklahoma trade. 

C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, has returned 
from Washington, where he attended 
hearings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission relative to the 15 per cent ad- 
vance in freight rates. 

J. H. Moore, vice-president, and George 
Lowrey, secretary, of the Wichita (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., spending vacations 
in Texas and Oklahoma, will return at 
once on account of the death of their 
father-in-law, W. H. Kinney. 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending June 9 was estimated 
at 18,000 bbls, or 60 per cent of capacity, 
eae ey with 17,250, or 59 per cent, last 
week, 23,750, or 91 per cent, in 1916, and 
22,500, or 84 per cent, in 1915. 

An interesting feature of the week was 
the replies received from letters mailed to 
mills in Oklahoma and Kansas, by flour- 
jobbing houses in Chicago, inquiring when 
new flour might be expected to arrive here 
and the general range of quotations apply- 
ing to the new product. 

re was but one quotation that could 
be depended upon, and that was from a 
Kansas mill, which was on the basis of 
$10 for 95 per cent patents, August-Sep- 
tember delivery. is quotation was of 


little interest and, so far as can be learned, . 


there have been no contracts entered into 
for new products. 

There is still a difference in values of 
hard winter patents compared with those 
of the Northwest of 25@40c bbl in favor 
of the former. There has been a narrow- 
ing of quotations on wheat between Kan- 
sas City and Minneapolis, but even at that 
the mills of Kansas seem anxious for busi- 
ness, mainly of clear grades. Some have 
offered clears at lower prices than mills 
in the Northwest. It is possible today to 
book a good first clear from Kansas at 
$11.75@12, jute. An average price in the 
Northwest would be $12.50. 

Trade in Chicago is not very active, ex- 
cepting where spot stuff can be acquired 
and mills can guarantee delivery at once. 
Nevertheless, the situation is rather more 
healthy than it was a few weeks ago. 
Stocks of flour on hand are not heavy, and 
there has not been much contracted for 
shipment in extent of 30 days. 

The principal bookings for the week 
carried with them shipping directions for 
immediate delivery, or as soon as the mills 
could offer. Bakers do not seem to have 
liberal stocks, excepting perhaps one or 
two of the larger cracker manufacturers, 
whose holdings are in excess of what they 
were a few weeks ago. 

Occasionally one may hear of resales of 
flour which show a decided profit to the 
handler. The tonnage of flour through 
Chicago, principally from the Northwest, 
is very heavy, considering the car situation 
and the possibilities of delivery. If any- 
thing, the supply of cars has improved 
somewhat. 

Both soft wheat and rye flour are rather 
searce. Rye millers claim that they are 
not anxious for trade, and will not be until 
they can obtain new grain. 


THE HEDGING DIFFICULTY 


A cash wheat handler, in discussing the 
market, recently said: “We do not know 
what to do under existing conditions. We 
can hedge our wheat by selling futures, 
but it is too risky. It is one thing to put 
out the hedge, but were we to try to sell 
100,000 or 200,000 bus, the price might be 
depressed 10c bu. When we come to take 
off the hedge, it is another proposition, 
and we might have to bid the market up 
10 or 20c bu to get it back. There is no 
use trying to trade in such a market.” 

Under existing conditions there is con- 
siderable doubt in the minds of traders as 
to the advisability of hedging. With re- 
strictions against buying, a miller who 
sells flour for forward delivery can have 
no hedge by purchasing futures against it. 
The only protection he can get is to buy 
the cash wheat and run the risk of market 
conditions. With so many new grades of 
wheat, there is no telling what a miller 


would get in the purchases of futures, 
were it possible to buy them. 


CRACKER MANUFACTURERS CONVENTION 


Several of the leading cracker manu- 
facturers from various parts of the coun- 
try were in Chicago during the week to 
confer with reference to the convention of 
the Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ 
Association, which is to be held at the 
Hotel Sherman, June 27-29. The pro- 
gramme has not been announced, other 
than that C. B. Jenkins, manager of the 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co., will ad- 
dress the bakers on the subject of mill 
products and the effect the war has had on 
flour values, 

Among those present were L. D, Man- 
chester, of the Manchester Biscuit Co., 
Sioux Falls, S. D; J. B. Franke, of the 
Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, Ind; 
A. J. Zimmerman, of the Quality Biscuit 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and Alfred Striet- 
mann, of George Strietmann & Sons Co., 
Cincinnati. 


NOTES 


The Wholesale Grocers’ Association is 
to hold its annual convention in Chicago 
at Hotel La Salle, June 20-22, inclusive. 
A number of flour salesmen are expected 
to be present. 

F. E. Goodrich, manager of the Ar- 
kansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., while 
in Chicago today stated that Kansas would 
raise 60,000,000 bus of wheat. Cutting 
will start within a week or 10 days. 

Flour from the Pacific Coast, that has 
more or less of a yellowish cast, is being 
used quite extensively by macaroni manu- 
facturers in this vicinity to take the place 
of durum products, which are scarce. 

Hilmar Aslaksen, Christiania, Norway, 
a prominent importer of grain and grain 
products, who has been in this country for 
several days, is in Chicago today, on his 
way to, the East, and will sail for home 
June 23, 

F. B. Theodore Kipp, Sr., prominent at 
one time in oat-milling:in Peoria, Ill., and 
for several years at the head of the Inter- 
Mountain Milling Co., Townsend, Mont., 
has returned to Peoria, and is now man- 
ager for the National Oats Co. 

Trading in corn has reached such a large 
volume that it has been necessary to 
change to the wheat pit, while oat traders 
have been moved into the corn pit, and 
wheat operators now occupy the old oat 
‘enn A dozen brokers have no trouble in 

ndling all the wheat orders that come in. 

Trading in wheat futures is so small 
that prices fluctuate 2@5c between trans- 
actions, but this means practically nothing 
from a market standpoint. The news cuts 
no figure, as it is simply a liquidating 
market and trading is restricted. There 
are no indications of any change for some 
time. 

Among the millers in Chicago during 
the week were Mark N. Mennel, of the 
Harter Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; Robert 
R. Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo; Walter Stern, Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Milwaukee; R. C. Sowden, 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas; Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill- 
ing Co., Lockport, N. Y. 

Speculation in oats is heavy. Export 


, business on Thursday aggregated 1,000,000 


bus, part to New Orleans and the balance 
to Atlantic ports. Standard oats in store 
are selling at 4c over July; oats on track 
are 4@41,,c over July for No. 3 white and 
5c over for standards, Stocks are being 
steadily reduced. The impression is that 
July will be an old-crop future. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president of the 
Blodgett Milling Co., Janesville, Wis., 
while in Chicago, speaking of the new rye 
crop, said that in a large part of Wiscon- 
sin the grain is heading out with short 
straw. He is doubtful as to new grain be- 


ing offered to the mills much earlier than 
the last week of July. wendy 0 
time he, like other rye millers, busi- 
ness very quiet. 

The Chicago Board of Trade member- 
ship is being canvassed for Liberty Loan 
bonds. President J. P. Griffin has ap- 
pointed the following committee: James 
A. Patten, E. A. James, Howard B. Jack- 
son, A. S, White, A. M. Clement, Stuart 
Logan, E. F. Rosenbaum, Gardiner B. 
Van Ness, Lowell Hoit, H. B. Shaw, D. H. 
Harris, C. H. Sullivan, G, S. Bridge, A. B. 
Booth and A, J. Flynn. 

The failure of the Auburn State Bank 
and the Morgan Park Bank has resulted in 
a claim by the Acme Milling Co., Litch- 
field, Ill., controlled by Charles B. Mun- 
day, for $25,000. It is said that the Acme 
Milling Co. sent drafts with bills of lading 
attached to the Auburn State Bank for 
collection. When the drafts were paid 
and bills of lading handed over, the bank- 
ers deposited the money to their personal 
accounts. 

Inquiries are coming from the South- 
west, asking for bids on new wheat for 
July a The uncertainty in regard 
to legislation at Washington, the pre- 
miums of 60@70c over J y for contract 
grades of wheat, and the high prices, make 
it difficult for cash operators to do business. 
Recently bids of $2 were made for No. 2 
red and No. 2 hard for July shipment 
from the country, or 15¢ under the July. 
This was considered a joke by the trade, 
and the bids were withdrawn. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxee, Wis., June 9.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 5,000 
this week, representing 42 per cent of 
capacity. Last week, mills with the same 
capacity turned out 6,000, or 50 per cent; 
a year ago, mills with a capacity of 24,600 
turned out 10,700, or 44 per cent. 

Flour business has been quiet, but pros- 
ae are good, and all look for renewed 

uying very soon, as inquiries have been 
numerous. Most of the large bakeries are 
supplied for the present. Grocery trade is 
light. Choice city brands of hard spring 
atent were quoted at $15, and straight at 
14@14.25, in wood. 

Rye flour was quiet and lower. Pure 
was offered at $12.15@12.25 in wood, and 
country blends at $11.15 for dark and 
$11.45 for white, in jute. Millers look for 
light trade until the new crop. There was 
some inquiry from the East and the South- 
west, while state and local business was 
only fair. 

Kansas straight dull, with business at 
a standstill. Jobbers were unable to make 
sales this week, as most of the bakeries 
were supplied for the present. Stocks are 
moderate. 

Corn meal strong and in good demand. 
Mills are operating full time, and are be- 
hind their orders. Prices were quoted at 
$4.30 for yellow and white in 100-lb cot- 
ton sacks. Grits were slow, but prices firm 
at $4.25 per 100 lbs. Demand for corn 
flour was brisk, and prices strong at $4.55 
per 100 lbs, The demand is mostly for 
expert. — 

ran was offered early in the week at 
$25, but later advanced to $28, Shippers 
bid freely on basis of. $25, and were able 
to secure a moderate amount. The de- 
mand was mostly from near-by points. 
Eastern demand was not so , but 
prices were firmer in sympathy with the 
strength in the West. Hominy feed was 
lower, while gluten declined $2 ton. There 
was a fair demand for transit feed at east- 
ern junction points, but eastern buyers are 
looking for lower prices and buy spar- 


ingl 
». both in 





The state trade was 
straight and mixed cars with flour. Coun- 
try j soca have light stocks, and buying 
was on a fair scale. Bran was in most 
demand. Screenings were slow, only the 
choice being salable. 

Milling wheat was in good demand, and 
millers bought all choice offered. Stocks 


* are light. Top price for No. 1. northern, 


$2. 
MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION ACTIVE 

The board of directors of the Wiscon- 
sin State Millers’ Association held a spe- 
cial meeting in Neenah on Wednesday, 
June 6. One of the most important su 
jects acted upon was the pending advance 
in freight rates. The following resolution 


 Wheeas, Application is now pending by 
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the various railroads for an advance jp 
pata gs rates, therefore, without “tan. 
express an opinion uj the meri 
of the application of the railroads fo: i. 
creased rates, but recognizing the necessity 
for improved railway service, we are not 
averse to the gt ting of proper relief 
that will afford reasonable remunerition 
for adequate service; and, therefore, sug. 
gest that, for the best interests of |oth 
shippers ahd carriers, prompt action on 
the part of the Interstate Commerce (om- 
mission, after thorough investigation on 
the merits of the case, is very much to be 
desired. 

The association is to assist in every way 

ible a plan toward an increased )ro- 
uction of wheat and rye in Wisconsin, as 
proposed by the agricultural department 
of the state university. Secretary [.ach- 
mann has sent the following letter, not 
alone to members of the association, but 
to all who mill wheat and rye: 

As you have recently been informed, 
the College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture, co- 
operating, are proposing a general cam- 
paign for the inc production of 
wheat in Wisconsin, and are therefor: de- 
sirous of enlisting the co-operation «spe- 
cially of persons and organizations direct- 
ly interested, toward accomplishing the 
desired results, which, if successful, wil] 
prove a great boon to the consumer, and 
incidentally benefit the miller. 

The directors of this association, in ses- 
sion at Neenah, in conference with Pro- 
fessor Hatch, of the University of Wis- 
consin, after a thorough discussion 0! the 
proposition, decided to give their hearty 
support and assistance in a big drive for a 
largely increased acreage of fall planting 
of wheat and rye, and also by continued 
activity to induce a large acreage of 
spring wheat the following spring. 

It is pro to enlist the assistance of 
the grain dealers and bankers of W iscon- 
sin in this propaganda at a meeting or 
conference to be held soon for the purpose 
of devising ways and means for concerted 
action as to publicity, etc., all committees 
to report to a final mass meeting to be 
held at Neenah, July 20 and 21, the place 
and dates rece bin: by President Hooker 
for our annual midsummer meeting. 

Your directors assured Professor Hatch 
of the hearty co-operation of each and 
every member of our association, and we 
are certain non-member state millers will 
lend as hearty support; therefore, let us 
start the ball rolling at once by giving as 
much publicity as possible to the proposed 
campaign, especially among farmers. In 
the meantime, the proposed conference of 
grain dealers, bankers and millers will 
take place and arrange a course of action 
for the necessary 0 gp oemmnatd work lead- 
ing up to a finished programme to be 
completed and announced at our meeting 
Friday, July 20. 


NOTES 


Car receipts of grain for the week: 
wheat, 153; corn, 193; oats, 169; barley, 
98; rye, 17; flaxseed, 2. 

The Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, 
Wis., is constructing additions, 40x25 and 
80x20, mainly for storage. 

The Waterford (Wis.) Milling Co. has 
completed repairs to its mill dam, dam- 
jose last spring by high water. 

The durum wheat plant of the Daisy 
Milling Co., Superior, Wis., will be en- 
larged to 500 bbls per day by improve- 
ments costing $15,000. Work will be com- 
pleted Aug. 1. 

A Wisconsin legislative bill provides 
for a license fee of $5.a year for bakeries 
having ovens of more than 20 and not 
more than 50 square feet of heatiny sur- 
face, and $10 for bakeries with more than 
50 square feet. Administration is placed 
in the hands of the State Dairy and Food 
Commission. 

During the past week, Wisconsin crops 
have made a fairly good —. In nor- 
thern counties the rainf: roved bene- 
ficial. Good progress was made in planting 
corn, except in southern lowlands, where 
work was delayed by excessive moisture 
Replanting will be necessary in some 
localities where the seed rotted. Small 
grains are of good color, and the spring 
sown getting a good start and stooling 
well. Winter rye is heading. Some |ocali- 
ties report a short stalk, but the crop 
general is in excellent condition. 

H. N. Wuson. 
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The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekl 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing June 9 was 19,500, or 40 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 16,500, or 34 per 
cent, last week, 23,700, or 49 per cent, a 
year ago, 18,400, or 38 per cent, two years 
ago, and 23,300, or 48 per cent, three 
years ago. 

Business is almost at a standstill with 
the mills. Under present conditions there 
seems to be no option left open to the 
mills but to mark time. New-crop sales 
cannot be made, as there is no adequate 
hedge available against them, and the ele- 
ment of uncertainty injected by probable 
government food control adds to the haz- 
ard. In view of the situation, millers say 
it would be rank folly to make such sales. 

Millers are not pressing sales, and buy- 
ers are not interested beyond immediate 
requirements. Bookings are being cleaned 
up. As the household trade stocked up 
largely in the recent panic of buying, 
demand for flour from this source is no- 


ticeably absent. It is anticipated that 
conditions will continue very quiet until 
the inauguration of new-crop business. 


Very little feed is being sold. In some 
cases prices are still held high, because 
the business is small and in mixed cars. 
Middlings are in good request at a wide 
spread over bran, Further declines in 
bran are looked for unless the curtailment 
of output affects the situation materially. 


STALE BREAD REGULATIONS 


The Commercial Economy Board of the 
National Council of Defense has taken 
steps against excessive delivery of bread 
to retailers, as a measure of food con- 
servation. Toledo wholesale bakers re- 
ceived telegrams from the board this week 
requesting them to refuse to permit the 
return of unsold bread from retailers, 
beginning June 25, The same request 
has been sent to wholesalers all over the 
country. As mandatory powers will prob- 
ably be conferred upon this board, the 
request virtually becomes an order or 


demand, and ‘will probably at once be 
complied with by Toledo bakers. 

The telegram stated that a canvass of 
the country showed that 4 per cent of 
bread delivered to retailers was returned, 


and that one-third of this was sold for 

animal feed. In: Indiana, where the re- 

turn of bread has been forbidden, it is 

said that the — has resulted in the 
lin, 


retailer actually selling bread, making an 
effort to dispose of it, whereas formerly 
he did not push it. This is done because 
he realizes unsold bread cannot be re- 
turned, and there is, consequently, the 


necessity of cleaning up his stock. 
CAR OF PEOPLE’S FLOUR 


Councilman John Mulholland, of To- 
ledo, has been active in brin ng flour to 
Toledo to be sold at cost. This flour has 
been advertised inthe daily press as * 
cheap flour,” and the statement was 
made that it was for sale at $4 bbl less 
than the current retail price. It was for 
sale in 24/4-lb sacks at $1.75, or $13.80 
bbl. The brand was Gold Medal. Cus- 
tomers had to call and get the flour, as 
no deliveries were made, 


liedtke Bros. Toledo, are offering the 
same brand of flour at $13.60 bbl, 20c 
less, and are making deliveries. A local 
mill is Also offering its flour at $13.60, so 
the claim of $4 en, ts current retail price 
is hardly borne out by the facts. 


CENTRAL STATES MILES 
Eleven mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 79,860 bbls, for the week end- 





ing June 9 made 32,956, or 41 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 44,799, or 43 per 
cent, last week, by 14 mills of 102,960 bbls 
capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this re- 
port were the following: 


OHIO 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 
Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
MICHIGAN 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 
A GEM—1IGNORANCE OF CONSUMER 


A letter to the editor, recently pub- 
lished in the Toledo News-Bee, illustrates 
aptly the ignorance of some people in 
regard to flour. It is rather difficult for 
any one acquainted with the milling busi- 
ness_to realize that such ignorance exists, 
or to understand the motives of the daily 
press in giving space to such communica- 
tions. It reads as follows: 

“To the Editor: I read your case 
against white flour. Certainly the millers 
are making the people buy what they 
don’t want. There is also lots of expense 
in making flour that the pes have to 
pay for when they buy bread; for in- 
stance, the millers put the same kind of 
flour in a dozen different kinds of sacks, 
and they say it is a different kind of 
flour. 

“The miller gets enough out of the first 
grade or patent flour to pay for the 
wheat; then there is the low-grade, bran, 
middlings, grits, and other Ly-products 
that is profit. Why would it not be a 
good plan to grind it all up, call it flour, 
and save a great waste? 

“A, W. Haarvirt, 
918 Walnut St.” 


NOTES 


M. P. Fuller, eastern sales-manager 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, 
Minn., was in Toledo, on his way east, 
June 9, 

The annual meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association will be held at the 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis, 
June 15, opening at 10 a.m. 

The ryan of the Fleischmann Co., 
Riverside, Cincinnati, is to be closed. This 
plant was built in 1869 by Charles and 
Max Fleischmann and James W. Gaff. 

C. H. Hitch, of the Kehlor Flour Mills 
Co., St. Louis, and F. P. Fisher, of the 
Southwestern Milling Co. Inc., Kansas 
City, who have their gee agg at 
Cleveland, were in Toledo calling on the 
trade this week. 

As illustrating conditions, a Michigan 
miller recently stated that he had bought 
100 bbls flour of a well-advertised north- 
western spring wheat brand, from a re- 
tail grocer, at $2.60 bbl less than the 
mill’s car-lot price. 

The branch office of A. O. Slaughter & 
Co., Chicago, on the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change, in charge of Martin Murphy, has 
been closed as a result of doing away with 
trading in futures. The desk will be re- 
tained for six months on the chance of 
normal trading being restored with the 
next harvest. 


Traffic Commissioner H. G. Wilson, of 
the Toledo Commerce Club, suggests that 
merchants who ship less than car lots get 
their freight to the freight house early in 
the day. Prompt collection of incoming 
freight is also advocated. An attempt 
will be made to have freight houses stop 
receiving shipments at 1 p.m. every Satur- 
day all through the year. Express com- 

nies will also be asked to make their 
ast collection at 5 instead of 6 p.m. It 
is believed that an observance of these 
suggestions will help prevent congestion. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapous, Inp., June 9.—The flour 
oe of Indianapolis mills was re- 

uced this week. There is such scant buy- 
pr Sabian Hien Byes Bear Penny. ince 
on closing down to necessary repairs 
before the new crop comes in, If the mills 
could tackle futures would be in a 

ition to close contracts on or blocks. 
dgar H. Evans, of the Acme-Evans Co., 
stated this week that his company could 
land one order for 10,000 bbls of soft win- 
ter goods if it could meet the July-August 
delivery requirements. 

Another depressing influence is the 
bogey about ——— supervision of 
foodstuffs. proposition has caused 
millers to slow down in their efforts for 
business. The only thing that concerns the 
buyer is having his immediate wants satis- 
fied, and these as a rule do not amount to 
much, Stocks are reported considerably 
larger than was supposed. Nothing is 
being done with Europe, and the South is 
out of the market. 

More rain fell in Indiana this week than 
during any like period in months. Much 
of southern Indiana is under water, and 
considerable aes is reported to both 
wheat and corn. However, it is expected 
that Indiana will harvest upwards of 25,- 
000,000 bus wheat this season. 


INDIANA MILLERS’ MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Indiana Mill- 
ers’ Association will be held at the Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade, June 15. Because 
of war conditions and the fact that mill- 
ers and flour men are generally. being 
pressed into the service of the state in 
various capacities, the meeting will be an 
important one. The programme follows: 
address by President Carl A. Sims, of 
Frankfort; report of secretary; report of 
committee on advertising; report by Ed- 

ar H. Evans of “More and Better 
heat” movement; address, “Our Preven- 
tion Inspection of Plants,” Charles A. 
McCotter, Indianapolis; address, “Fed- 
eration Activities,” A. P. Husband, Chi- 
cago; address, “The Miller’s Relation to 
Proposed Government Control of Food- 
stuffs and Prices,” Edgar H. Evans. 


NOTES 
Indianapolis flour production for the 
week, 5,390 bbls. 
The Indianapolis Board of Trade will 
hold its annual election next week. 


The Hungate Co. has been organized at 
Fountaintown, with $50,000 capital, to 
deal in grain. 

The National Entire Wheat Bread Co. 
has been organized at Connersville, with 
$20,000 capital. 

The Acme-Evans Co. this week gave 
$1,000 to be used with other funds in buy- 
ing land near the city where the govern- 
ment will train newly enlisted soldiers. 

The following Indiana millers were in 
the city this week attending a “More and 
Better Wheat” meeting: Colonel C. B. 
Jenkins, Noblesville; W. Suckow, 
Franklin; George H. Rohm, Brookville; 
Elmer Hutchinson, Arlington; H. W. Rei- 
man, Greensburg; Charles Ashpaugh, 
Franklin; W. H. Aiman, Pendleton; A. B. 
Cohee, Frankfort. 

J. M. Pearson. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasuvittz, Tenn., June 9.—The flour 
trade in the Southeast is unsettled. Some 
of the large mills had days without a sale, 
and a few car lots were about the largest 
transactions that featured the week. There 
was practically no interest shown by buy- 
ers, and the business booked_was in small 
lots for quick uirements. There has 
been a heavy falling off in the family 
trade, and retail merchants are almost out 
of the market. 

Cash wheat has been higher, with sup- 
plies difficult to obtain, though mills are 
not manifestin buying interest at the ad- 
vance. There heavy curtailment 
in production, and it is not believed .that 
there will be any renewal of business until 
the new crop begins to move. 

Standard patent winter flour sold at 
$12@13, the market showing more 
regular tone at the'close. Prices asked at 
the end of the week were substantially as 
follows: best or short soft winter wheat 

tents, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River, 

13.50; standard or regular patents, $12.75 
@13; long patents, 15c under standard; 
low-grades, 30@50c under standard. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours were high- 
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er, with rehandlers quoting the market 
almost nominal, as follows: spring wheat 
ye 140-Ib jute, delivered Nashville, 
ot ma hard winter patents, $13.50 

Bran dull. Middlings firm, and the light 
output is being absorbed. ions: 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.0.b. Ohio 
ot $32@33; standard middlings, $42 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with a 
capacity of 159,000 bbls, had an output 
this week of 65,460, or 41 per cent of ca- 
pacity. This compared with 61,843 bbls 
and 38 per cent last week, 49 per cent the 
same week in 1916, 36.3 in 1915, $4.7 in 
1914, 36.1 in 1913 and 44.7 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, as 
reported through the Grain Exchange: 


June 2 
Flour, bbls « 24,800 
Wheat, bus 173,000 
Corn, bus ...... oe 174,000 
Oats, bus ..... Rovecceegte 135,000 





Receipts of grain at Nashville this week, 
2 cars. 


Indications are that wheat-cutting will 
begin late this month. 


The annual convention of the Kentucky 
Master Bakers’ Association will be held in 
Louisville Oct. 16-17. 


The Roberts Grain Co., Memphis, with 
$10,000 capital, has been incorporated by 
A. C. Roberts and others. 

The Nashville Roller Mills has sub- 
scribed $5,000 for Liberty bonds, and V. 
S. Tupper, general manager, $2,000. 

The Paducah (Ky.) Grain & Elevator 
Co., with $25,000 capital, has been organ- 
ized, to handle grain and feed, by O. A. 
Phelps, P. A. Jones, C. F. Jenkins and 
A. W. Roach. . 

The Royal Milling Co., Nashville, manu- 
facturer of self-rising flour, has been in- 
corporated by R. C. Lindsey, E. A. Glen- 
non and others, with $50,000 capital. Mr. 
Lindsey is manager. 

Robert Crawford, Roger Smith, James 
T. Kelly and James M. Jones, Jr., em- 
ployees of the Liberty Mills, Nashville, 
have enlisted in battery E, of a new ar- 
tillery regiment being organized in Ten- 
nessee to go to France. Mr. Kelly is 
— of E. M. Kelly, president of the 
Liberty Mills. 

Joun Lerrrr. 





Notes of Ohio Flour Buyers 


The new mill and elevator of the Chilli- 
cothe (Ohio) Milling Co., built by Thomas 
Stevens, Benjamin Miller and Grant 
Bohn, is completed. 

The Theobald Milling Co., Cleveland, 
has increased its capital stock to $100,000. 

C. A. Simonton plans on the erection of 
a flour mill at Crestline. 

The flour mill of F. M. Hughes, Hughes 
Station, burned; loss, $5,000. 

The Hanley Milling Co., Coshocton, has 
increased its capital stock to $50,000, and 
has plans completed for a mill to replace 
the one burned. 

The elevator of Brady Bros., at McGill, 
was burned, with 30,000 bus wheat. 

The Canton (Ohio) Feed & Milling Co. 
has bought a warehouse and elevator at 
Rootstown. . 

The Willshire (Ohio) Grain Co. elevator 
burned; loss, $40,000; insurance, $10,000. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Wadsworth Feed Co., Warren, the follow- 
ing were elected: president, J. X. Wads- 
worth; vice-president, M. C. Mayhew; sec- 
retary and treasurer, L. M. Wadsworth. 
Directors: L. A. Wadsworth and R. G. 


.Mayhew. The company has increased its 


capital stock to $70,000, and will install a 
100-bb] flour mill. 

The A, C. Gale Grain Co., of Cincinnati, 
has incorporated, with $10,000 to_ $50,000 
capital. 

Shaw & Turner Co., Lancaster, has 
opened up a general elevator business in 
connection with business at Rushville, 
North Berne and Hookers. 

For the first time in 30 years the flour 
mill of the Home Milling Co., at Wapa- 
koneta, has suspended operations on ac- 
count of its inability to secure wheat. 

C. J. Burrer & Son, Sunbury, flour mill- 
ers, have put their retail business on a 
cash basis. 

J. Hanay Woorarar. 
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There has been no important change in 
the flour market this week. Prices have 
moved irregularly, with a better tone the 
last few days, but trading is much below 
the normal for the time of year, due un- 
doubtedly to a stocked-up domestic trade 
and difficulty in getting wheat to grind. 
‘In addition, there is a complete absence 
of new-crop business, as mills cannot buy 
contracts for wheat ahead, and are there- 
fore not able to name any forward flour 
prices. It is believed here that there will 
be little or no business ahead at any time 
during the crop. 

Some millers’ representatives think there 
will be no business by the mills until they 
are able to contract with farmers or ele- 
vator people for specific quantities of cash 
wheat or else buy it direct from the coun- 
try; and have the grain in hand before 
they make the sales of flour. Offerings 
of spot flour are not large, and prices 
quoted are above the recent low levels. It 
is believed the local trade will wait until 
it is known to what extent flour is to be 
affected by the proposed government 
legislation. ; 
EXPORT TRADE 

It is understood that the allied buyers 
are steadily picking up small lots of cash 
wheat whenever offered. It is easier to 
buy now, although the volume of trans- 
actions is still small. 

A small trade in flour is reported nearly 
every day, which in the aggregate amounts 
to a fair volume of business. The ship- 
ments are not large, but the idea prevails 
that the American exports of wheat and 
flour for the crop year will be in excess of 
175,000,000 bus. 


Demand for corn and corn goods is un- 


abated. There is steady buying, and while 
the volume of sales is covered up there is 
undoubtedly an important amount of corn 
being taken. The buying of corn prod- 
ucts covers the capacity of the mills, it is 
claimed, for several weeks ahead. The 
buying is said to be at such figures that 
mills are able to pay the high prices for 
cash corn and still make money. 

There is some interest in oats, but the 
business is covered as far as possible so 
as not to disturb the market. The ship- 
ment of oats continues excellent. 


CORN BREAD 


The Produce Exchange members are 
taking an active interest in the agitation 
for the use of corn bread in order to save 
wheat for the allies. The feeling, as ex- 
pressed by members of the flour trade and 
those in close touch with the milling busi- 
ness, is that the mill methods should be 
disturbed as little as possible and, instead 
of attempting to grind a higher percent- 
age of flour from the wheat or change 
the brands of flour in any. way, the direct 
use of corn meal should be encouraged, or 
if any mixing is to be done, it should be in 
the bakeshops. 

It is expected that a large edition of 
recipes for simple uses of corn meal and 
corn flour will shortly be isued and an 
effort made to place them in the hands of 
as many housewives as possible so as to 
facilitate the use of the corn products; 
also that a definite plan is to be carried 
out to inform people abroad in the use of 
corn meai'and corn flour. 


RETIRING PRESIDENT HONORED 


Members of the New York Produce 
Exchange gathered on Friday in the board 
of managers’ room to witness the presenta- 
tion to W. H. Kemp, the retiring presi- 
dent, of a handsome silver service by his 
fellow-members as an expression of 
esteem and high regard for his services as 


president. The presentation speech was 
made by the newly elected president, R. 
A. Claybrook. 


STORAGE TIME AND CHARGES 


A hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was held here this week 
on the proposed decrease in free storage 
time and increase in storage rates. W. P. 
Tanner, H. F. Bausmann, H. J. Green- 
bank and A. C. Bedell represented the 
New York flour trade. 

The general trend of their testimony 
was to the effect that five days’ free stor- 
age was the minimum basis upon which 
the flour business could be conducted 
without a loss, and any curtailment of this 
period or an increase in storage rates 
would ultimately rest upon the consumer. 

W. P. Tanner testified that for the last 
six months of 1916 his storage rate in- 
crease, together with the reducton of free 
time, had meant an increase of 1,100 per 
cent to him, without the saving of a day 
in the moving of the flour. He declared 
five days’ free time was the minimum the 
flour trade could stand in this locality. 

“It is practically impossible,” the wit- 
ness said, “for a merchant to count even 
approximately on when he may expect a 
carload at Jersey City. From Kansas, it 
is generally figured in the trade to allow 
30 days for a load of flour. However, 
there was a period when all deliveries from 
that section averaged 70 days. The rail- 
road should deliver the load in seven 
days.” ; 

A question by Examiner La Roe led Mr. 
Tanner to say that the flour merchant has 
no competitor, “except possibly the corn- 
meal dealer.” He concluded by giving it 
as his belief that the unloading, weighing 
and inspection could not be accomplished 
under three days, and that at least two 
more days were required for disposition. 

Ww. Bausman, in charge of the 
European exports of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., was the last witness of the 
flour protestants. He spoke of the differ- 
ence in time with which the shipper had to 
contend, pointing out that sometimes a 
car arrives from Buffalo in 48 hours and 
at other times the praeey requires three 
weeks, Occasionally a carload of flour 
from Minneapolis would reach New York 
in 10 fee and again in 90 days. 

“Until railroads can give a reasonable 
assurance as to time,” he said, “it is unfair 
to go below the present five-day limit, as 
that is an irreducible minimum.” 


NOTES 


B. H. Wunder, New York flour broker, 
has gone to Minneapolis. 

George E. Marcy, president Armour 
Grain Co., Chicago, was on ’change this 
week. 

The George Urban Milling Co. of 
Buffalo, has increased its capital stock to 
$300,000, 

L. A. Viviano, New York flour broker, 
is visiting his milling connections in the 
Southwest. 

The grain committee of the New York 
Produce Exchange has invested $30,000 
and the flour committee $15,000 in Liberty 
bonds from the funds in the hands of the 
two committees, and have arranged so that 
any employee of the exchange may pur- 
chase these bonds on the installment plan. 


The Produce Exchange election resulted 
as follows: president, Richard A. Clay- 
brook; vice-president, Edward Flash, Jr; 
treasurer, Edward R. Carhart; managers, 
to serve two years, Lyndon Arnold, E. R. 
Freeman, L. W. Forbell, George W. 
Blanchard, W. A. Johns and J. Barstow 
Smull. 

David Lukens, of the Lukens Milling 
Co., Atchison, Kansas, Arthur S. Cain, 
sales-manager Wm. Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, A. V. Imbs, of the 
J. F. Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis, and 


George P. Urban, secretary and treasurer 
Geitee Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, were 
in New York this week. 

The first annual report of Gaston, Wil- 
liams & Wigmore, the export company, 
and the Gaston, Williams & Wigmore 
Steamship Co., shows combined net earn- 
ings of $2,881,720 in the year ending April 
30. From other sources $360,489 more 
came in, making the total $3,242,209, equal 
to more than $10 per share of outstanding 
stock. The surplus at the end of the year 
was $1,404,306. 

The Home Defense Unit of the New 
York Produce Exchange, about 200 strong, 
paraded Monday afternoon from the Ex- 
change Building through the lower section 
of the city and back again, and after a 
review on the exchange floor was addressed 
by C. W. McCutcheon, one of the older 
members of the exchange. The following 
day the men were on duty in connection 
with the registration of those within the 
military age limits. ; 





‘BALTIMORE 

Bartimore, Mp., June 9.—Flour was 
generally higher, though largely nominal 
and whee Shr. It was a very small mar- 
ket, and will likely continue so until after 
harvest. Offerings and trading were light, 
with the nominal advance for the week 
ranking 60c@$1 bbl, as to character and 
grade. The government report and the 
heavy rains of the week, the latter sug- 
gesting a wet harvest, have taken all the 
“pep” out of the local bears. 

Springs were strong but quiet. Fancy 
short patents at the close were quoted 
nominally at $14.25@14.50; standard ‘pat- 
ents, 13.90@14.15; long patents, 
straights and cut-straights, $13.40@13.65; 
first clears, $12@12.25; second clears, $11 
@11.50,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, 
and 20@30c more in wood. Limited buy- 
ing was confined to actual necessities of 
trade brands. Good first clear sold 
Thursday at $11.50, cotton, or. $2@2.50 
under patent. 

Soft winters were marked up right, 
but nothing seems to have been done at 
the advance. Patents closed nominally at 
$12.70@12.95, wood, 20@30c less in sacks, 
40@45c less in bulk or buyer’s package; 
near-by straights, $11.75@12,—bulk or 
buyer’s sacks, 10@15c more in cotton or 
jute, 40@45c more in wood. 

Hard winters were held 50c@$1 bbl 
higher, but generally ignored. Patents at 
the close were nominally quoted at $14.50 
@14.75; straights, $14@14.25; clears, 
$11.75@12.25,—98-lb cottons or: 140-lb 
jutes, or 20@30c more in wood. Local 

uyers prefer springs at the same price, 
and doubly so at a discount. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 49,213 
bbls; destined for export, 37,014. 


NOTES 


Joseph H. Sherbert, a local millers’ 
agent, died at his home in this city. on 
June 8. 

Seabury Davies, of Poe & Davies, 
stocks and grain, has applied for mem- 
bership in the Chamber of Commerce, 

H. L. Welch, representing John F. 
Meyer & Sons Milling Co., Springfield, 
Mo., called on local flour buyers this week. 

The demand for No. 2 red wheat has 
suddenly collapsed in this market, the 
price closing lower today than a week 
ago. 

Grain exports from Baltimore this 
week were 2,627,914 bus—899,781 wheat, 
233,812 corn, 1,372,988 oats and 121,333 
barley. 

Wade A. Gardner, of Norfolk, Va., evi- 
dently regards Baltimore as a fine field 
for a large bakery, judging by the amount 
of property he is accumulating here. 

The Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co. is 
doing a heavy export business in corn 
goods, and as a result is getting the bulk 
of the corn now coming to this market. 


Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 21, 1916, to June 9, 1917, 505,257 
bus; year ago, 340,786. Range of prices 
this week, $1.70@1.77; last year, 74@ 
78%, c. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1916, to June 9, 1917, 1,486,733 bus; 
same time last year, 1,653,408. Range of 
prices. this week, $2@2.78; last year, 86c 
@$1.051,. 

C. P. Dorney, a well-known millers’ 
agent, has been made special representa- 
tive for Maryland and Delaware of the 
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Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Hutch.. 


inson, Kansas. 


William H. Hayward, treasurer (. 4 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., local millers, has gone 
to his old home in Somerset County, on 
the eastern shore of Maryland, for a tw 
weeks’ vacation. 

The Western Maryland Railway jg 
about to build a large storage wareliouse 
and otherwise improve its terminal fcilj- 
ties on the new Key Highway or jt; 
southern water-front. 

It is said the Maryland Shipbuilding 
Co. has already in hand from the United 
States Shipbuilding Emergency ‘leet 
Corporation, contracts for wooden hips 
which it will take two years to build, and 
cost in the aggregate $3,000,000. 

_Dr. J. I. Triplett, who has been oth 
5 ae and miller at Mount Jackson, 

a., for over 40 years, appeare:! on 
*change here Wednesday. The doctor had 
been down to Washington but could not 
resist coming over and shaking j,ands 
with his old friends at Baltimore })-fore 
returning home. 

A succession of terrible storms, ac- 
companied by lightning, wind, hai! and 
cloudbursts of rain, visited this section 
Wednesday evening and caused great 
damage to property and crops of every 
description, especially in the western part 
of the state, where, it is said, many farm- 
ers have abandoned their wheat crop and 
will plant the ground to corn. 

Rumor has it that the Ward Baking 
Co., of New York, intends to build a 
mammoth bakery in this city. The pros- 
pective site is said to be that recently 
acquired for the new Fourth Regiment 
Armory, and which practically covers the 
block bounded by North and Maryland 
avenues and Charles and Twentieth 
streets, one of the most desirable loca- 
tions in the city. 

Visitors were Peter Kerr, of Kerr, Gif- 
ford & Co., flour and grain exporters, 
Portland, Oregon; J. H. Woolridge, tray- 
elling representative The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis; John Kellogg, of the 
Armour Grain Co., Chicago; C. A. Robin- 
son, of Robinson & Sweet, grain, New 
York; G. J. Cahill, of the Updike Grain 
Co., Milwaukee; Charles Baum, with J. 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., Chicago. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., June 9.—The dullness 
noted for several weeks past continues, 
and less flour was sold this week than at 
any time during the previous month. The 
decline did not help any, as buyers became 
convinced that the market was due for a 
material break in prices. Practically no 
sales of flour were made for mill shipment 
by local salesmen, while the amount sold 
at second hands was negligible. 

The bullish government crop report, 
Friday, started the market the other way, 
and prices advanced 50@75c bbl during 
the last two days of the week, but no re- 
sulting increase in demand was noted. 

There has been no pressure by millers to 
sell flour for future delivery. They are 
giving more attention to keeping their cus- 
tomers satisfied than to the selling of large 
lines of flour to a single customer. The 
business done, therefore, has been confined 
to small, scattering carloads here and 
there for prompt shipment, just enough to 
insure an adequate amount of flour to 
consumers for immediate use. 

Jobbers report that the demand from 
retailers has been at a low point and is 
liable so to continue, as consumers are 
fairly well supplied. Some reselling was 
done during the week by receivers who had 
overbought, prices ranging 25@50c bbl 


- under mill quotations. 


At the close, spring wheat patents were 
held about $1.25 bbl above the previous 
Saturday. Kansas hard ‘wheat tents 
ranged $1.50@1.75 bbl, in sacks, higher, 
while soft winter flours were up about Te 
@$1. The market closed strong, with in- 
dications pointing to a further advance in 
prices next week. 


NOTES 
The following new corporations were 
formed this week: Subur Wh: lesale 
Grocery Co., Boston; capital, $20,000. In- 
ternational Trading Co., Boston; capital, 
$250,000. 
Among visitors on ‘change this week 
were Arthur S, Cain, Wm. Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; A. S. Moore 
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Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., and 
AH. Wright, Wansas City. 

scriptions to the Liberty Loan up to 
J is re pe by the in board and the 
retail trade board of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, totaled $1,215,350, of which 


the grain and flour men contributed $340,- - 


950. 

The grain elevator and gristmill of the 
c. W. Campbell Co., Westerly, R. I., was 
burned; loss, $150,000, partly nsured. The 
fire was discovered by soldiers guarding 
railroad bridges. About $60,000 worth of 
grain, feeds, and flour was destroyed. The 
plant will be rebuilt. 

Frank R. Shepard, a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, has been elected 
chairman of the War Emergency commit- 
tee ior the baking industry. This com- 
mittce was appointed by the president of 
the National Association of Master Bak- 
ers at the request of the recent conference 
held in Chicago under the auspices 2f the 


National association, and will represent 
the baking industry of the United States 
during the period of the war, in all deal- 


‘ings with government officials. 
7 ” Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., June 9.—The mills are 
doing a little daily in the best spring pat- 
ents, and there is also some sorting up by 
dealers and bakers, but on the whole it is 
hardly worth mentioning. Efforts are 
being made by jobbers and others to buy 
flour as far ahead as October and Novem- 
ber. They cannot, however, get the mills 
here to talk more than prompt or possibly 
60 days’ shipment, and the majority have 
made 30 days the rule. 

Nobody is taking more flour than is 
actually needed, and there appears to be 
plenty of opportunity to buy from re- 
sellers at lower prices than the mills will 
offer. It was said by a dealer that he had 
flour offered him by a party who never 
before dealt in that article. 

Millers do not know what to do, and are 
awaiting the announcement of the policy 





of the government regarding the market-’ 


ing of foodstuffs. 

While the best spring patents were 
higher the last few days, nobody would 
take hold at the advance. Local mills were 
down as low as $12.75 for family patents, 
but at the close wanted $14.50@15 in 
wood. 

Winter wheat flour was quoted by out- 
side mills at $14.45 for short winter, $14.10 
for standard, and $13.45 for pastry, in 
wood, track, Buffalo. There was no de- 
mand. 

Rye flour was lower by 10@20c for the 
better grades, while dark was off $1.50 bbl 
from last week. Demand was light. Clos- 
ing quotations: No. 1, $12.70 bbl; straight, 
$12; blended, $10.40,—in wood, track, 
Buffalo. 

Millfeeds were dull early in the week, 
with rumored sales of spring bran down 
as low as $26. On Wednesday there was a 
sudden shift for the better, buyers start- 
ing to take hold, and within 24 hours there 
was a rush to get in. Mills advanced 
prices, but this did not check the demand, 
and by the close there were buyers at $29 
for June, and*even $29.75 was bid for 
July shipment from some mills. 

There was a inquiry for future 
shipment, and also season bran, but the 
mills would not sell ahead. Middlings 
were held by some mills at $5@7 ton over 
bran, but the demand was not brisk. There 
was no change in red dog. 

Winter wheat feeds were strong, and 
there was a good inquiry. Bran was quot- 
ed at $32, mixed feed at $41 and mid- 
ri at $44, in 100-Ib sacks, track, Buf- 

aio, 

The mills report a fair trade in corn- 
meal coarse feed at an advance of $4, the 
best being held at $68 ton. Hominy feed 
fairly active and firm. Gluten feed un- 
settle’, and demand slow. Cottonseed meal 
firm, with a better inquiry. Oil meal 
steady and in fair supply. There were 
sales of yellow hominy at $51.30 and white 
corn bran at $39.50, track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats firmer and active. There 
Were offerings of oat hulls, reground, 
sacked, at $26.30, track, Buffalo. 

THE OUTPUT 


Two mills were down and the rest ran 
only slightly better than last week, which 
included a holiday. The output for the 
week was 118,550 bbls, representing 71 
per cent of capacity, compared with 116,- 
200, or 70 per cent, last week, 100,500, or 
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60 per cent, a year ago, 131,850, or 96 per 

cent, in 1915, 89,100, or 65 per cent, in 

1914, and 67,100, or 49 per cent, in 1913. 
NOTES 

Maxwell M. Nowak is on an extended 
trip through the West. 

George Palmar, flour and feed dealer, 
of Fulton, N. Y., was in Buffalo yester- 
day. 

Buffalo bakers are discussing the no- 
return plan on bread, and it may go into 
effect any day. 

Receipts of feedstuffs by lake were onl 
13,000 sacks for the week, compared wit 
38,000 a year ago. 

Of the 8,000,000 bus of wheat which ar- 
rived here this week, nearly 6,000,000 came 
from Canadian ports. 

H. B. Warren, of the Railxyoad and 
Warehouse Commission, St. Paul, Minn., 
was on ’change last week. 

The weather has been unfavorable for 
the growing crop this week. Hay is ad- 
vancing, as the grass is much shorter than 
a year ago. 

President James Carey Evans and Vice- 
President H. S. Noble, of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation, are on a tour of the 
Northwest, looking over the freight situ- 
ation. 

The canal rate on wheat, Buffalo to 
New York, has been fixed at 5%c bu, 
which is low compared with the high in- 
surance rates and other increased charges. 


Shipments for the week were 70,600 bus, 


compared with 47,000 a year ago. 

The receipts of grain at this port were 
heavy this week, 9,288,000 bus, compared 
with 5,121,000 a year ago. There is an 
accumulation in the elevators which offi- 
cials say will take some days to clean up, 
although the railroads are doing all they 
can to relieve the congestion. 

Beginning Monday, June 10, the elevat- 
ing rate, including five days’ storage, will 
be %c per bu, 4c higher than the rate 
prevailing for a number of years. Other 
charges remain unchanged. This advance, 
elevator owners say, is due to the higher 
cost of labor, which is approximately 40 
per cent since the opening of navigation. 

E. BANGASSER. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Purapvetputa, Pa., June 9.—The flour 
market ruled firm during the week, and 
prices advanced about 50c@$1 per bbl in 
sympathy with the strength of western 
advices on wheat. Trade, however, was 
quiet, and the limited business done was 
mostly in second-hand stocks at conces- 
sions from prices asked by mills. 

Spring patent was offered on the spot 
near the close at $13@13.25, jute, while 
mill prices generally range around $14@ 
14.25, wood, and fancy brands at $14.50@ 
14.75. 

Kansas flours are in moderate supply 
and demand, with patent held at $13.25@ 
14 and straight at $13@13.50, all in wood. 

Soft winter flours were offered on the 
spot near the close at $12, jute. Supplies 
of this flour are not large, but there is not 
much activity to the demand. 

NOTES 


Kolb’s Bakeries, through Colonel Louis 
J. Kolb, subscribed for $100,000 of Lib- 
erty bonds. 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 14,544,- 
806 bus, against 21,268,680 for the same 
time last year. 

Kurtz Bros., flour, feed and grain deal- 
ers, have applied for membership to the 
Commercial Exchange. 

A heavy hailstorm on Thursday did con- 
siderable damage to growing wheat and 
rye in eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland and New Jersey. 

The Great Eastern Shipbuilding & 
Drydock Co., Inc.; has been incorporated, 
with $30,000,000 capital, by A. W. Britton, 
Louis H. Gunthur and Harry B. Davis. 

The Haynes Grain Co. has been incorpo- 
rated to deal in grain and grain products, 
with $150,000 capital, by Herbert E. Lat- 
ter, Henry M. Robinson and Clement M. 
Egner. 

George E. Bartol, president of the 
Philadelphia Bourse, attended the. first 
meeting of the new committee on inland 
water transportation of the National 
Council of fense in Washington, on 
Wednesday. 

Farm Agent Bucher, who has made an 
examination of growing crops in Lan- 





caster County, reports many cornfields 
washed out by heavy rains. Wheat has 
suffered, only slightly, but a potato blight 
has pcos that will become serious un- 
less checked at once. 

According to a press dispatch from 
Harrisburg, the Pennsylvania Millers’ As- 
sociation is conducting a lobby in the State 
Senate to obtain the passage of the Ring- 
inger “bleached flour bill,” which was de- 
feated several weeks ago, but was placed 
back on the postponed calendar. The 
measure, introduced by Representative 
Ringinger, of Blair County, repeals the 
sections of the pure-food law that prohibit 
the use of electricity in the curing and 
aging of flour. It specifically permits the 
use of such processes, but requires the 
fact to be stated upon each package so 
cured and offered for sale. 


SamveEt S. Daniets. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., June 9.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills this week 
was 11,200 bbls, of which 8,000 were spring 
wheat flour. This represented 55 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 8,500, or 42 
per cent, last week, 13,900, or 69 per cent, 
a year ago, and 12,300, or 61 per cent, two 
years ago. 

The flour market was inactive, with 
trading principally in comparatively small 
lots. Sales, however, were more numerous, 
as consumers and jobbers were forced to 
purchase to supply immediate require- 
ments, Shipping directions came in 
slowly. 

Spring patents were firmer, mills quot- 
ing $14@14.60, wood, Boston, with the 
bulk of the business at $14@14.50. Sales 
were reported at $14@14.25, wood, New 
York. City prices were firm at $14@14.50, 
wood, Clears were $1.50@2 bbl under 
patents, sales being made at $12@13, wood, 
Boston, and low-grades at $9@9.15. 

Winter wheat flours showed an improve- 
ment. Mills ran full time, obtaining con- 
siderable new business. Shipping direc- 
tions came in fairly well. Straights ad- 
vanced 40@50c bbl, sales being made at 
$13.45@ 13.50, wood, Boston. City. trade 
was moderate at $13.50, wood. 

Rye flour prices ruled firm, in sympathy 
with rye. Millers are experiencing diffi- 
culty in obtaining enough rye, western 
New York farmers hauling nothing to this 
market. Sales of the best rye flour were 
made at $12@12.25, wood, Boston. Local 
trade was moderate at $12.25, wood. Ship- 
ping directions scarce. 

Graham flour was 50c bbl higher, mills 
making sales at $11.50, wood, Boston. De- 
mand was moderate; shipping directions 
scarce. Entire wheat flour was 60c bbl 
higher, sales being made at $13.50, wood, 
Boston. Local buyers paid $14 for small 
lots. 

Millfeeds were in lighter demand, and 
prices declined. Spring bran was $1 ton 
lower, sales being made as low as $33@34, 
in 100’s, Boston. Winter bran was $7 ton 
lower, selling at $36, in 100’s, Rochester. 
Spring middlings held up better than 
bran, selling at $44@45.50, in 100’s, Bos- 
ton. Winter middlings were $2@3 ton 
lower, selling at $45@46, and rye feed $3 
lower at $40, all in 100’s, Rochester. 


NOTES 

James Davis, son of George Davis, of 
the J. G. Davis Co., of this city, has joined 
the marine corps. 

Heavy rains this week caused the Gene- 
see River to overflow, doing damage to 
wheat and other crops. 

The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, installed some new machinery in the 
Moseley & Motley Co. mill this week. 

Corn meal and rolled oats active and 
strong under light offerings and de- 


mand. Sales of meal were made this week ~ 


at $74@76 ton, Rochester. 

Wayne Lanctot, 34 years old, junior 
member of the milling firm of F. W. Pot- 
ter & Co., Churchville, N. Y., was instant- 
ly killed this week when his coat sleeve was 
caught by shafting in the flour mill. 

R. J. Arxtns. 





Net earnings of the Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. in April were $1,500,000. This 
was at ‘the annual rate of nearly $32 a 
share.on the common stock, after pre- 
ferred dividend requirements, exceeding 
the profits of the previous month by a sub- 
stantial margin. May earnings have been 
running higher than in 1916. 
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~ PURIFICATION OF WHEAT 





Machinery in Use for Separating Wild Field 
Seeds from Wheat Kernels—Effect 
of Wild Pea on Flour 


How to clean wheat, by separating wild 
field seeds from it without loss of the 
smaller kernels of wheat, has been one of 
the principal subjects discussed by millers - 
for many years. The question is becoming 
more and more important each year, be- 
cause of the continued growth and spread 
of foul weed seeds. A system that would 
eliminate the wild seeds and send 100 per 
cent pure wheat to the rolls is something 
that millers have long been talking about 
and looking for. 

This question of a perfect separation 
has been especially serious in the North- 
west during the last two years, owing to 
the spread of the wild pea menace. On 
the 1916 crop, it is said, the wild pea, in 
southern Minnesota particularly, was 
found in more than 80 per cent of the 
wheat grown, 

Speaking on the subject of separation, a 
milling engineer of broad experience says 
that in 1876, in Wisconsin, it was custom- 
ary for the producer or farmer to clean 
his wheat before marketing, and there was 
no such thing as dockage known to the 
trade in that territory in those days. He 
began milling in that year. His first in- 
troduction to the wheat crop of Minnesota 
and the Dakotas was during the fall and 
winter of 1889, at St. Charles, Minn. Wheat 
produced in the Northwest then would 
weigh, right off the farm, from 58 to 62 
Ibs to the bushel. It was approximately 
clean wheat, with the exception of an occa- 
sional broken wheat head, or broken straw 
or chaff. The by-product of wild seeds 
was an unknown quantity, excepting 
cockle seed. 

Until 1893 the percentage of wild seeds 
in wheat was only nominal, and hardly 
worthy of consideration so far as purity.in 
flour was concerned. Since then, however, 
the variety of wild seeds that have been 
brought to the notice of the grain trade 
has been very great. 

The Minnesota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has collected and classified 
approximately 148 different varieties of 
wild seed found in the spring wheat belt 
of the Northwest. A few of the principal 
of these are: yellow and green foxtail; 
quack grass; smartweed; pigweed; Rus- 
sian thistle; corn cockle; wild mustard of 
three varieties—red, black and Indian; 
kingheads; ragweed; burdock; Canada 
thistle; Pennsylvania smartweed; Indian 
mallow; cow cockle; wild oats, and wild 
pea, 

THE WILD PEA NUISANCE 


Among the many varieties of wild seeds, 
the most objectionable to the purity of . 
flour is the wild pea. A small admixture 
of this, when milled with wheat, causes an 
odor that would make one believe the flour 
was made from unsound wheat. The wild 
pea is rich in oil of a yellowish tinge. 
When broken in the process of milling, the 
oil is distributed among the middlings and 
flour particles. It requires only a small 
percentage of wild peas in wheat to give 
a yellow color to the flour that cannot be 
eliminated by baking or by any artificial 


rocess. 

Chemists claim that ¥% of 1 per cent of 
wild peas in wheat will not do any material 
damage to flour so far as its color char- 
acter, elasticity and baking quality are 
concerned. However, 1 to 14% per cent of 
wild peas, which means less than 1 lb per 
bu, does change the quality of the flour. 
When doughed up in the bakeshop, an 
odor peculiar to the wild pea is very a 
parent. This odor may be eliminated in the 
baking, but the bread produced will have 
a dirty yellow or grayish color not at all 
desirable. The bread will raise all right 
under the action of the yeast in the oven, 
but will fall again when it cools. About an 
inch from the crust the bread will retain 
the natural color of the flour, but the mid- 
dle of the loaf will be gray, and it will dry 
out more quickly. 


THE MECHANICAL SEPARATOR 


It is therefore necessary for the miller 
desirous of  ereemege quality flour to ex- 
tract all wild peas from his raw material. 
This is difficult, because many kernels of 
wheat are smaller and lighter than the 
wild pea. After years of experiment, 
however, this has been accomplished a 
special indent pocket cylinder, used after 

(Continued on page 771.) 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,800 
bbls, was 21,140, or 51 per. cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 18,235, or 44 per 
cent, last week, 11,804, or 29 per cent, a 
year ago, and 9,990, or 24 per cent, two 
years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 43,700, or 76 per cent of ca- 

acity, against 26,155, or 45 per cent, 

ast week, 5,143, or 9 per cent, a year ago, 
and 25,602, or 50 per cent, two years ago. 
THE WEEK’S TRADE 

There was practically no interest shown 
in soft wheat flours in Pacific Coast mar- 
kets during the week. Mills advanced 
prices 40c on June 7, making quotations 
in 49-lb sacks: blue-stem family patent, 
$12.20 bbl; blue-stem cut-off and 
straights, $10.80. 

The East was in the market for Pacific 
Coast flours this week to a limited extent, 
but generally at prices too low for ac- 
ceptance. There was considerable inquiry 
from southeastern and southern states 
markets for new-crop flour, but most of 
the mills refused to quote. Pastry flours, 
f.o.b. country mills, in 98-Ib cottons, are 
quoted at $10.70@10.90. 

The hard wheat flour market is feature- 
less. Bakers will not enter into new com- 
mitments to any considerable extent ‘for 
80 to 60 days. Dakota first patent is 
quoted, 98-lb cottons, delivered, at $14.40 
@15.10; Montana first patent, $13.50@ 
14.50. 

The millfeed market is very weak, and 
prices have declined steadily for two 
weeks. Local bran is now quoted to job- 
bers at $34 ton; shorts, $37. 

Bid prices for wheat on yesterday’s 
market were: blue-stem and Turkey red, 
$2.56 bu; forty-fold, club and fife, $2.55; 
red Russian, $2.54; feeding barley, $42 
ton; No. 1 white oats, $47. 





Crop Conditions 
Wheat made satisfactory progress this 
week under es favorable conditions 
as to warmth and moisture. Reports re- 
ceived from mills are as follows: 


WASHINGTON 

Pasco Flour Mills Co., Pasco: Crop 
pros in Franklin, Benton and Walla 
Walla counties are very promising at the 
present time. While the season has been 
rather late, the weather has been favor- 
able, with plenty of moisture, and in the 
lighter lands the grain is looking very 

indeed. 


Columbia River Milling Co., Wilbur: 
Our crops are later than we ever knew 
them at any time in past years. We have 
had an abundance of moisture, but a 
great deal of the wheat is thin on the 
ground, owing to the fact that wire worms 
have destroyed a good deal of it. There 
has been considerable wheat reseeded 
within the last two weeks. As our crop is 
so late, in order that it mature and make 
a good yield it will be necessary to have 
a rather late harvest, as it would have to 
burn considerably if early. 

Colfax Milling Co., fax: The large 
crop of winter wheat, which was put in 
last fall, is practically nil. It has rotted, 
dried, and died out, except in a very few 
cases, The spring seeding has been ex- 
tensive and, in our vicinity, we expect a 
large crop. The seeding is late, but the 
wise ones contend that conditions are 
most favorable, and that under the cir- 
cumstances wheat is well advanced, and 
with any kind of a chance next fall, we 
are all right. 





Dement Bros. Co., Walla Walla: Both 
the spring and winter wheat in Walla 
Walla County are from 20 to 30 days late, 
but the present prospects are for a = 
crop. The stand is good, and we have 
plenty of moisture. Earlier in the spring 
the wheat had a very poor color and was 
thin on the ground, but the cool weather 
has made it stool wonderfully, and it has 
a dark green, healthy-looking color. 

Sprague Roller Mills, Sprague: The 
present condition of spring and winter 
wheat in territory tributary to our mill 
is better than usual, and if favorable 
weather conditions continue we should 
enjoy a bumper crop. 

enatchee Milling Co. Wenatchee: 
What little winter wheat is left around 
‘this section of the country is looking fine 
as far as the plant itself is concerned, 
but is very spotted. Spring wheat as a 
rule is in Al condition, although the wire 
worms have done some damage in a very 
small portion of the territory. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waits- 
burg: The winter wheat acreage that was 
not resown this spring has come eut won- 
derfully, and while we believe the winter 
wheat in this district occupies not more 
than 50 per cent of the acreage of last 
year, its general condition is very good, 
although somewhat late. Spring wheat is 
coming along very well, but owing to the 
cold, backward spring, we believe it is at 
least three weeks later than it should be. 


OREGON 


Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. The 
Dalles: Winter wheat has a fair average 
stand, all spring-sown wheat has an excel- 
lent stand, and both are in good condi- 
tion. We see no reason why Wasco and 
Sherman counties will not produce fully 
as large crops as last season. While the 
acreage of fall wheat was somewhat 
greater last season than this, the total 
acreage this season is much larger. 

Pendleton Roller Mills, Pendleton: 
The warm weather of the last few days 
has improved the outlook of both spring 
and winter wheat a good deal. Although 
the harvest is expected to be about two 
weeks late, the outlook is at present that 
the yield will be an average one. Espe- 
cially the territory south’ from here, which 
is called the Light Lands, is in very good 
condition. 

MONTANA 


State Milling Co. Manhattan: The 
present condition of spring and winter 
wheat in our locality is very favorable. 
The acreage of winter wheat is less than 
last year, but the spring wheat acreage 
will more than make up the difference. 
We have had ample moisture in the last 
10 days and, with a little more sunshine, 
crops will come right along. 

Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown: 

Seeding of spring wheat is completed 
and, while the season is about three weeks 
late, the condition of spring wheat is 
promising. Winter wheat has not made 
the progress hoped for, the weather hav- 
ing been unfavorable. A few ome of 
warm, favorable weather are badly 
needed. 
Cascade Milling & Elevator Co., Cas- 
cade: Wheat-seeding is completed now, 
but it has been in progress practically up 
to June 1. Last week we had several 
days of snowstorms, and a heavy frost one 
hight. However, with favorable weather 
from now on, chances for a large spring 
wheat crop are still good. There has been 
considerable Turkey winter wheat killed 
and had.to be resown. It is altogether 
a weather pre ition as to the volume 
of crop available. 


UTAH 


Husler Milling & Elevator Co., Salt 
Lake City: The winter wheat crop in 
this territory is in somewhat better than 
usual condition, — harvest will be 
a little late. We w judge that there 
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demand. Bran is quot 


was about a 10 per cent increase in spring 
wheat acreage, and weather conditions 
have been favorable so far. 





NOTES 

The Butte Milling & Elevator Co. has 
been incorporated, to build a 50-bbl mill 
at Moore, Idaho. 

Paul Klopstock, of Paul Klopstock & 
Co., New York, was in Seattle for several 
days this week, leaving here for Portland 
and San Francisco. 

The Albers Bros. Milling Co., of Seat- 
tle, has notified all its employees that the 
company will pay 25 per cent of subscrip- 
tions for a $100 or $50 Liberty Bond. 

Edward Fenwick, of Mason, Fenwick 
& Lawrence, patent and trade-mark law- 
yers, who have done an extensive busi- 
ness in registering flour brands for mills, 
was in Seattle yesterday. ; 

The Kendrick (Idaho) Warehouse & 
Milling Co.’s mill is being moved to a new 
location in Kendrick and remodeled. It 
will be electrically driven, and have a 
capacity of 150 bbls. The company is 
building a 110,000-bu concrete grain ele- 
vator. 

The Mark P. Miller Milling Co., of 
Moscow, Idaho, has purchased from the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. two six-section 
bolting machines, two purifiers, two dou- 
ble stand rolls, and six Buckley machines. 
The new equipment will increase the ca- 
— of the mill from 250 bbls to 450 

aily capacity. 

The American Falls (Idaho) Milling 
Co., Ltd., has let a contract to the Wolf 
Co., of Chambersburg, Pa., for a 500-bbl 
mill to replace the one burned April 21, 
last. The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. will 
supply the motors for the mill, which will 
be electrically driven. The company ex- 
pects to have the plant in operation about 
Dee. 1. 

J. A. Campbell & Co., flour jobbers of 
Seattle and Portland, opened an office and 
warehouse at Tacoma on June 1. L,. B. 
McMichael, formerly western Washing- 
ton representative of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., is in charge of the office, 
which will handle Russell-Miller flour. J. 
A. Campbell & Co. now have the han- 
dling of Russell-Miller flour throughout 
western Washington, Oregon, and in 
Alaska. 

The Hamilton (Mont. Cereal & Flour 
Mill Co. will not rebuild its mill at Hamil- 
ton, recently burned, for some time, but 
will retain the fine water-power it con- 
trols there. In connection with the mill 
of the Western Montana Flouring Co., 
at Missoula, which it has taken over and 
will operate as the Ravalli Cereal & Flour 
Mill Co., to be increased from 125 to 350 
bbls, a cereal plant of 200 bbls daily 
capacity will be installed. 





OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, June 9.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 33,000 bbls, 
was 9,087, or 27 per cent of capacity, 
against 22,423, or 67 per cent, last week. 

Local flour prices, after tending .down- 
ward for a month, are again on the up- 
grade in response to the stronger wheat 
market. An advance of 40c was an- 
nounced by millers Thursday, which put 
patents back to the $12 basis. r 

des of flour are listed as follows: 
straights, $10.60@11.20; valleys, $11.30; 
graham, $12; whole-wheat, $12.20. Very 
little new business is coming forward. 

Millfeed continues om? with a lighter 

at the mills at 
$36, shorts at $39 and middlings at $46. 
Rolled oats are steady at $54, and rolled 
barley at $49. 

Wheat stocks in the interior are so small 
that but little is offering, and demund is 
also light. Prices have kept pace with the 
gains at Chicago. At the Merchants’ Ex- 
change today cash bids were as follows: 
blue-stem, 68; club and forty-fold, 
$2.52; red Russian, $2.47. Trading in the 
coarse grains is also restricted. Oats are 
quoted steady at $46.50 ton, and barley is 
weak at $43. 


STANDARDS, RULES AND FEES 


A call has been issued by the Oregon 
Public Service Commission for a meeting 
to be held in this city for the purpose of 
arranging standards of grain, hay and 
other agricultural products. The meeting 
will be held on June 18, and invitations 
have been issued to leading grain growers, 
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dealers, millers and others interested. The _ 


purpose is not only to fix standards but to 
formulate rules for weighing and |an- 
dling the commodities specified in the 
om inspection law passed by the last 
e: ture. 

n order that the standards, rules and 
fees may be uniform in Oregon and W ash- 
ington, the meeting will be a joint one 
participated in also - 4 the Public Service 
Commission of Washington. Following 
the Portland meeting, rings will be 
given at Tacoma on June 19, at Spokane 


on June 20 and at Pendleton, Oregon, on 


June 23. 
NOTES . 

Crop conditions in the Willamette \a]- 
ley are very promising for a large yield, 
the recent weather having been ideal for 
growth. 

Among the public improvement niv-as- 
ures carried at the Portland city elec: (ion 
on Monday was a proposition to issue 
$3,000,000 bonds for the construction of a 
public = elevator here. The measure 
carried by a majority of 22,000. 

The Corvallis (Oregon) Flouring Mills 
are rebuilding their Corvallis mill. ‘The 
new building will be of brick construction, 
with Wolf machinery, and will have a ca- 
pacity of 300 bbls. The company also 
operate a 200-bbl flour mill and a 100-)b| 
cereal mill at Silverton, Oregon. 

The Oregon weekly crop report said: 
“All crops during the week made slow, but 
otherwise satisfactory progress. Barley, 
oats, rye and spring wheat seeding js 
nearly finished, and these crops are coming 
up nicely. At Agency Plains, rye is be- 
ginning to head. Winter wheat has made 
satisfactory growth.” J.M.Lownspair. 


West Virginia Notes 


The Woodson-Mohler Grocery (o., 
Alderson, wholesale, has raised its ware- 
house to three stories. It handles 50 cars 
of flour and 100 of feed annually from the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., the Anstcd & 
— Co., and the Wells-Abbott-Nieman 
The Greenbrier Milling Co., Alderson, 
on a 125-bbl flour mill, is a car 
buyer of feed, corn and oats, using 75 
yearly, 

The Ronceverte (W. Va.) Milling Co. is 
a car buyer of feed, corn and oats. ‘The 
mill has been equipped with new sifters, 
purifiers and scouring machines. 

The Blue Grass Milling Co., Lewisburg, 
buys 50 cars feed, corn and oats annually. 

J. M. Miller, Ronceverte, operating a 
feed mill, uses 25 mixed cars annually. 

The Aquila Milling Co., Lewisburg, op- 
erating a 25-bbl flour mill, buys 25 mixed 
cars yearly. 

George M. Brase, formerly representing 
the Aunt Jemima Mills Co. in West Vir- 
ginia, is now with Rector, Barham & 
Taylor, flour brokers and commission mer- 
chants, Bluefield. 

The Elliott Brokerage Co., Blucfield, 
has moved its offices to 105 Roanoke 
Street, where it secured warehouse facili- 
ties on the Norfolk & Western road. 

The Pocahontas Supply Co., operating 
a general store at Cass, is a car buyer of 
flour and feed, consuming 200 cars annu- 
ally from the Kingman (Kansas) Mills 
and the Acme-Evans Co. 

Mixed-car buyers: White Sulphur Sup- 
ply Co., White Sulphur Springs, general 
store; Mountain Milling Co., White Sul- 
ey Springs, flour mill; Thornwood (W. 

a.) Store Co., general store; W. A. Mc- 
Laughlin and Marlinton Supply o. 
Marlinton, feed dealers; Durbin Mercan- 
tile Co. and Wilmoth & Kerr, Durbin, zen- 
eral stores. 

Farmers are late with their spring work. 
Dairy feeds will be in emand for 
two or three weeks, after which coarse 

ains and feed should work to a | wer 
evel, Cereal and forage crops are im- 
proving in this territory, with prosjccts 
for a good yield of both. 

Demand for all feedingstuffs is ¢04, 
and dealers are looking for its continu:nce 
well into the summer, as farmers )cre- 
abouts feed about as much in the summer 
as in the winter. Pasturage will be ery 
poor in the coal field region. Deman« for 
flour is not as as it was a month 220. 

The Greenbrier Feed & Supply ©» 
Ronceverte, wholesale and retail flour and 
feed, is a mixed-car buyer, using 10 cars 
of flour and 26 of feed annually from the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., the Charleston 
Milling & Produce Co. and the Purina 
Mills. J. Hanay Woorrince. 
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ALSOP COMPANY WINS 
The Alsop Process Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
has just won, an important decision in 
the Canadian courts by which the validity 
of its patents in this country is made 
This was a test case, and its 


certain. 
results were watched with interést by the 
Canadian milling trade. 

The case was known as Alsop Process 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., vs. J. P. Friesen & 


Son. Defendants have their mill at Gret- 
na, Man. The action arose out of an 
infringement of the Andrews patent 
(which belongs to the Alsop company), 
through the unlicensed use of a flour- 
bleaching machine, Plaintiff sued for 
damages and restraint. The case was 
tried at Toronto on April 17-20, 1917, 
before Sir Walter Cassels, chief justice of 
the Exchequer Court of Canada, 


Judgment has just been announced. It 
finds for the Alsop company on all counts. 
Defendant pays the costs of action, and 


a reference has been made to the regis- 
trar of court to assess damages. Par- 
ticulars of judgment will be given later. 


They are not at present available. 
Among the witnesses at this trial the 
most prominent was Dr. Harvey Wiley, 
who was brought to Canada for the pur- 
pose of personally impressing his well- 


known opinions on the subject of bleach- 
ing upon the court. His testimony fol- 
lowed the line so familiar in the United 
States, but evidently had little weight on 
the eminent judge who conducted this 
case. Under examination Dr. Wiley’s tes- 
timony was shown to be merely a matter 
of personal opinion and not of exact 
knowledge of the te i 

Many Canadian millers have a vital in- 


terest in this decision. Most of these 
were using bleaching devices when the 
Alsop company first opened for business 
in this country. They immediately rec- 
ognized their obligations, and in a busi- 


ness-like way secured the necessary li- 
cense. Others, though a limited number, 
continued the unlicensed use of their ap- 
paratus. These will now have to pa 

damages on the same basis as the defend- 
ants in this action, which has cleared the 


way for a clean-cut settlement of what 
has becn a vexed problem with Canadian 
millers. 

Those who made honest settlements 
with the Alsop company in the A te | 
have since felt that they had just groun 
of complaint, because others continued 


the unauthorized use of bleachers without 
penalty. They will now have the satis- 
faction of knowing they acted wisely. It 
has taken the Alsop company some time 
to get a specific case of infringement 
brought to trial, but in the end the sound- 
hess of its position in Canada has been 
fully demonstrated. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 

Demand for flour is reduced. A fair 
mixed-car trade is passing and bakers 
are taking their usual supplies, but the 
total movement is less than a few weeks 
ago. The British government buyer in 
New York is the best customer Cana- 


dian mills have at present. Prices ad- 
vanced 40c bbl on riday, due entirely 
to current movement of wheat. Today 


at Ontario points spring wheat first pat- 
ents in mixed-car lots are $13.40 bbl, in 
bags ; seconds, $12.90; first clears, 
$12.50; winter and _ spring _ blends, 
$12.50; 90 per cent winters, $11.80. 
Straight cars of soft winters on track 
here, $11@11.10 bbl, in bags. : 


MILLFEED DECLINES 


Millfeed has suffered another decline, 
due to increasing supplies and the influ- 








ence of new pasture. Bran is now worth 
$83@34 ton, in car and mixed-car lots, 
shorts, $40; middlings, $44; feed flour, 
$56@58,—delivered Ontario points. Oat 
hulls, $24 ton, in bags, car lots, outside. 


CEREALS STEADY 

Rolled oats remain at the lower level 
noted a week ago. Trade is very 
with most Ontario mills. Rolled oats, 
in 90-lb bags, mixed-car lots, $4.25; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, $4.70@4.80. Gold 
dust corn meal, 98-lb bags, $5 in car 
lots, $5.25 in small lots; fancy yellow 
corn meal, $4.50 in car lots, $4.75 in 
small lots. White corn flour, $5 in car 
lots, $5.50 in small lots. Hominy grits, 
$5.50@5.75; pearl hominy, $5.50@5.75. 
Whole-wheat flour, 98-lb bags, $6.75@ 
6.95. 

ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT 

Deliveries of winter wheat are small, 
as stocks remaining from old crop are 
about exhausted. Prices are 5c higher 
at $2.50@2.55 bu, f.o.b. cars, country 
points; farmers’ loads, $2.25@2.35 bu at 
mill doors. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Supplies of these grains are limited, 
and quotations remain nominal. No quo- 
tations for Ontario oats are obtainable. 
No, 2 Canadian western are worth 771,c 
bu, car lots, all-rail, country points. On- 
tario rye, $2 bu, car lots; corn, $1.86 bu, 
country points. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 


Ontario weather is still wet and cold. 
The new crops are not making much 
progress, but warm weather is now due 
and will remove all apprehension if it 
comes soon. 


NEW QUAKER MILL 

The city of Peterborough, Ont., has 
passed a by-law which assures the re- 
building of the Quaker Oats Co. plant at 
that place. The company now announces 
that it will erect buildings and put in 
machinery for a daily capacity of 3,000 
‘bbls flour, 3,000 bbls oatmeal and rolled 
oats, besides corn J gpa sag | meal, corn 
flakes, and puffed goods. These plants 
will be the most modern that money can 
provide, and assure Peterborough the 
continuance of this fine industry. 


NOTES 
Steamship agents have more ocean 
freight space to offer in Ontario than for 
several months. Rates are easier. 


J. E. Macfarlane, general manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., left Toronto for Winnipeg some 
days ago. 

Theodore Kipp, Jr., Winnipeg, arrived 
in Toronto on Thursday. He is visiting 
this and various other eastern centers on 
business, and reports some demand for 
mill machinery and supplies in western 
Canada. 


The Canada Flour Export Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, is now incorporated and — 
business. This company was organize 
by some of the winter wheat flour mills 
of Ontario for the ae of taking care 
of their export trade. It is adopting dis- 
tinctive winter and spring wheat flour 
brands of its own, and will use these to 
cover flour from any of its customer mills 
that may choose to do their exporting 
trade in this way. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 
Sr. Joun, N. B., June 9.—Flour prices 
have advanced in sympathy with other 
Canadian markets. Manitobas are 40¢ bbl 
dearer than a week ago, making first pat- 
ents $13.90 bbl, in wood, car lots, St. 
John; seconds, $13.40; first clears, $13; 
Ontario blends, $13.45. 
Millfeed is $4 ton lower, making Mani- 
toba bran $36 ton, in bags, delivered here; 





Ontario winter wheat bran, $35; Mani- 
toba middlings, $42. 
A. E. McGrytey. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., June 9.—In sympathy 
with higher prices for cash wheat, a firm- 
er feeling prevails in local flour, and 
prices for spring wheat grades advanced 
40c bbl on Thursday. ere has been 
more inquiry for supplies, as stocks in 
jobbers’ and consumers’ hands are about 
exhausted. The volume of business has 
not been large, but the impression in the 
trade is that there will be a more general 
demand in the near future from the small 
and medium class dealers and consumers. 
Prices today are $13.50 bbl for firsts, $13 
for seconds, and $12.80 for strong clears, 
in bags, and 30c more in wood, in mixed 
or full-car lots, delivered to the trade. 

Winter wheat flour shows signs of re- 
vival from its recent dullness, as there is 
a little demand for both full cars and 
broken lots. There has been no change in 
prices for these grades, but the market 
is firm, with sales of 90 per cent patents 
at $18@13.30 bbl in wood, and at $6.25@ 
6.40 per bag, in broken lots, delivered to 
the trade. Offerings from Ontario mill- 
ers for prompt and near-by shipment 
have been more liberal. 

Demand for rye flour is fair, and the 
market is strong, with sales of broken lots 
at $6 bag, delivered to the trade. 

A feature of the trade has been the 
slashing of prices for bran, which is usual 
at this season of the year. Early in the 
week, reductions of ton were made, 
with sales of car lots for prompt delivery 
at $32 ton, including bags, and some mill- 
ers would cut this figure in order to dis- 
pose of supplies. On June 7, millers re- 
duced prices for all lines $4 ton, and now 
— bran at $34, shorts at $40, and mid- 

lings at $42@46, including bags, deliv- 
ered to the trade. 

Trade in rolled oats is quiet, as millers 
are closely sold for some time to come. 
The market is steady, and prices are un- 
changed, with standard grades quoted at 
$4.35 per 90-Ib bag, delivered to the trade. 

A feature of t ain trade was the 
demand from New York for Manitoba 
barley for export, and sales of 100,000 
bus of No. 4 were made at $1.30@1.35 bu, 
ex-track here. Manitoba feed wheat is 
stronger and prices advanced 2@21,c, 
with sales of car lots of straight wheat 
at $1.424,@1.45 bu, and tough at $1.35, 
ex-track. Trade in oats has been quiet, 
with sales of odd cars of No. 2 Canadian 
western at 78c bu, ex-store. 


NOTES 


Although no actual figures are avail- 
able at present as to the exports of grain 
from Montreal this season, it is estimated 
by the trade that between 7,000,000 and 
8,000,000 bus of all kinds were shipped 
out during May. 


Thomas Phelan, of 104 St. Matthew 
Street, Montreal, who died last Thurs- 
day, was one of the oldest of Montreal 
bakers, having been in that business for 
nearly 40 years. 
age, and was ill but a few days. He left 
a widow, three sons and three daughters. 


An important new clause has been in- 
serted in the Canada railway act which 
provides that all government railways 
shall be made subject to the said act. 
this provision the railway commission will 
be given control of tariffs, etc., on all gov- 
ernment railways. At present it has no 
jurisdiction over the Intercolonial or oth- 
er government lines. 

Following representations before the 
railway commission on Friday last, the 
commission on the following day issued 
an order suspending a proposed advance 
in rates on grain and grain products be- 


He was 68 years of - 






tween points east of Fort William. The 
Board of Trade, Corn Exchange and mill- 
ing companies, including the Dominion 
Millers’ Association, objected to any ad- 
vance of rates that should exceed those at 
present in force by more than 5 per cent. 
Tuomas S. Barx. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiwnirsc, Man., June 9.—With wheat 
prices again higher, flour opened the week 
with an advance of 80c per bbl. There is 
little change in the flour situation through- 
out the West. Millers report inquiry for 
flour for domestic use very dull, with 
practically no new business offering. Mills 
today are asking for top patents, $13 bbl, 
seconds $12.60, and first clears $11.60, net, 
in 98-lb bags, delivered to the retail trade 
in mixed-car lots to Manitoba points. 

Demand for millfeed for shipment east 
is heavy, but there is little local inquiry. 
Today’s net prices to Manitoba points, in 
100-lb sacks, straight- or mixed-car lots, 
per ton: bran, $36; shorts, $89; special 
middlings, $47; red dog or feed flour, $52; 
oil cake, $44. 

Rolled oats and oatmeal continue in ex- 
cellent demand at unchanged prices. To- 
day’s price for rolled oats at country 
points, $3.75 per 80-lb bag,. delivered; 
granulated oatmeal, $5 per 98-Ib bag. 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


Monday was a holiday in this market, 
and on succeeding days trade was quiet. 
There has been a fairly good demand for 
cash wheat from government buyers and 
millers, Practically no business has been 
done in October wheat. Prices have held 
steadily from day to day. 

Closing prices, in cents per bushel, on 
each day of the week: 


-——Cash———,, Future 

in 2n $n Oct. 
TUME 6° wecvecee see oes eee eve 
June & .oscceess 249 246 241 202 
FUME 6 ccevscecs 249 246 241 201 
JUNOT weccceses 249 246 241 202 
SUMO. 8 cvccscecs 249 246 241 202 
Tune 9 .ncccseee 256 253 236 210 

*Holiday. 


All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 


Cash oats have been in moderate de- 
mand at steady prices. On Saturday No. 
2 Canadian western closed at 6914,c bu, at 
Fort William, cash barley at $1.28 and 
cash flaxseed at $3.001,. r 


WESTERN CROPS 


Manitoba crops are much in need of 
rain. Local showers have fallen at various 
points throughout the province during the 
week, but reports state these were too light 
to be of material benefit. 

Saskatchewan crops are better off. as re- 
gards moisture, particularly in the north- 
eastern and southern sections. The growth 
of wheat has been somewhat retarded 
recent frost, but is reported to be w 
stooled. 

Conditions in Alberta are very favor- 
able, heavy rains having fallen during the 
past few days. 


NOTES 


Stocks in store at Fort William and 
Port Arthur for the week: wheat, 11,632,- 
310 bus; oats, 8,900,293; barley, 1,188,090; 
flaxseed, 992,390, 

J. E. MacFarlane, general manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
was in Winnipeg this week, as was also 
Norman S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & Son, 
Hamilton, Ont. . 

According to a statement made this 
week by the Manitoba minister of agricul- 
ture, the hay crop of this province will be 
a failure, in consequence of the excessively 
dry weather which prevailed last month. 
The minister also advised farmers to sow 
corn for fodder, in view of the probable 
hay shortage. 

G. Rock. 
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CHICAGO, JUNE 9 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 lbs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 
tail merchants 

Spring patent, jute 

Spring straights, jute 

Spring clears, jute 

Second clear, 140 lbs, jute 

Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute , 8.76@ 9.50 

City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 14.00@14.26 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute $13.25@13.75 


Straight, southern, jute 12.00@12.50 
Clear, southern, jute 10.50@11.00 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute $14.00 @14.40 


Patent, 95 per cent 13.50@13.75 
Clear, Kansas, jute + 11.75 @12,00 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute 
Rye flour, standard, jute 11.75 @12.00 

MILLFEED—Quotations have declined, 
due to improved output. Spring wheat bran 
is quoted at $25, middlings $33; winter wheat 
bran $36, middlings $44; red dog, $36,—all 
in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Offerings not enough to estab- 
lish quotations. Prices nominally 9c higher 
than Juty. No. 2 red and No. 2 hard, 60@65c 
over July. The only trade today was a car 
of No. 4 red in bags at $2.72. No. 4 north- 
ern sold at $2 for stumpy; not graded, to 
arrive, sold at $1.70, and 73 bags delivered 
at $2.50. 

RYE—Firm; 
small; No. 2 held at $2.40. 
bags sold at $2. 

CORN GOODS—Trade moderate, consum- 
ers being well supplied. Hominy feed lower. 
Grits $4.24, meal $4.23, per 100 Ibs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 


10. 00@10. 40 


$12.10@12.40 


demand good, offerings 
A small lot in 


c-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 

Flour, bbis 214 135 182 140 
Wheat, bus.... 622 594 637 241 
Corn, 946 665 761 
2,454 1,926 2,269 

72 31 37 

Barley, bus.... 290 83 92 





TOLEDO, JUNE 9 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.0.b. Toledo, wood basis, bbl of 196 Ibs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 
Patent, Toledo-made 


Straight 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran 
Mixed feed 
Middlings 
Oil. meal in 100-lb bags 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag 

WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 

July 
$2.15 

Wednesday 2. 78 2:20 2.00 
Thursday 2 2.20% 2.00 
Friday .. . 2.21 1.99 
Saturday . 2:29 2.04 

*Holiday. 

Receipts last week, 17 cars, 6 contract; 
year ago 49, 25 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 23 cars, 17 contract; year 
ago 30, 27 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 11 cars, 4 contract; year 
ago 15, 1 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c-Receipts—, -—-Shipments— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
15,600 91,000 23,500 21,900 
24,600 65,800 7,200 44,200 
16,800 48,800 47,100 30,500 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 





MILWAUKEE, JUNE 9 

FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Hard spring patent, wood 
Hard spring straight, wood .... 
Fancy clear, jute 12.75 @13.50 
Rye flour, pure, wood 12.16 @12.25 
Rye flour, country blended, jute. 11.15@11.25 
Kansas straight, cotton 13.50@14.00 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

yellow, 100 lbs, cotton -@ 4.30 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

white, 100 Ibs, cotton -@ 4.30 

MILLFEED—Higher. Standard bran, $28; 
standard fine middlings, $33; rye feed, $33; 
flour middlings, $44; hominy feed, $51; red 
dog, $49; old process oil meal, $44.50,—all in 
100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Advanced 12@15c, with demand 
good from millers for choice. Low-grades 
were slow, and sold at liberal discounts. 


$15.25@15.50 
14.50@14.75 


Millers have only moderate stocks on hand. 


: No. 8 red, $2.60@2.85; No. 2’hard, $2.75 
@2.92. 


No.2nor No. 3 nor 
268 @278 must ypte 
235 @260 
2356 @260 
235 @260 
236 @ 265 


No. 1 nor 
Monday ... 278@288 
Tuesday* .. -@. 
Wednesday. 282 @290 
Thursday .. 285@293 
Friday ~ 285@293 
Saturday .. 292@295 
*Holiday. 
BARLEY—Strong, with demand fair for 
choice. Low-grades were slow, and at times 
carried over. Receipts, 105 cars, Medium, 
$1.562@1.54; No. 8, $1.51@1.53; No, 4, $1.35@ 
1.52; feed and rejected, $1.20@1.40. 
RYE—Firm, with demand good from mill- 
ers and shippers, but offerings light. Re- 
ceipts, 23 cars. No. 1, $2.39@2.41; No. 2, 
$2.37@2.40; No. 3, $2.30@2.39. 
CORN—Advanced 8@9c, with demand 
good from all sections. The local trade 
bought freely of yellow, while millers took 
all white offered. Receipts, 152 cars. No. 3 
yellow, $1.63@1.72; No. 4 yellow, $1.65@1.72; 
No. 8 mixed, $1.63@1.72; No. 3 white, $1.64 
@1.72%. . 
OATS—Advanced 2%@3c, with tables 
cleared each day. Receipts, 152 cars. Stand- 
ard, 65@68c; No. 3 white, 64% @67%c; No. 4 
white, 63% @67c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1917 1916 1917 
Flour, bbls... 26,180: 45,390 20,366 
Wheat, bus. 176,250 68,600 230,250 
Corn, bus... 300,160 67,000 224,336 
Oats, bus... 297,920 468,440 286,027 1, 208, 560 
Barley, bus. 153,700 194,180 36,250 61,260 
Rye, bus.... 26,070 25,100 20,146 80,240 
Feed, tons.. 420 2,700 4,507 5,086 


274@282 
275 @283 
275 @283 
280@288 





KANSAS CITY, JUNE 9 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o0.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
Patent...$13.75@14.50 ist clear.$11.50@12.50 
Straight. 13.00@13.60 Low-gr.. 9.50@11.00 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and “cotton sack” trade, 
mills quote $14@14.50 bbl for first patents, 
cotton 48's, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $12.50@ 
13 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent; “straight pat- 
ent,” 95 per cent. 

MILLFEED—Feed this week advanced 5@ 
10c in price. Texas demand is the principal 
factor, and trade there is taking bran from 
Kansas mills at the equivalent of $1.45, 
Kansas City. Shorts are in excellent demand 
at firm, but not measurably advanced, prices. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, per 100-Ib 
sacks: bran, $1.40; brown shorts, $1.80; gray, 
$2; white, $2.30; corn chop, $3.09@3.10. 

WHEAT—With light -offerings there was 
fairly good demand at steadily appreciating 
prices, terminating with a sharp advance of 
10@1i2c today. At the advance, however, 
demand was restricted. On the whole, prices 
are about 20c higher on the week. Cash 
prices: hard wheat, No. 2, fair to choice Tur- 
key, $2.98@3.02; dark and ordinary, $2.90@ 
2.97;.No. 8, fair to ‘choice Turkey, $2.92@ 
2.99; dark and ordinary, $2.88@2.97; No. 4, 
fair to choice Turkey, $2.75@2.90; dark and 
ordinary, $2.60@2.70; soft wheat, No. 2, 
eal No. 3, $2.88@2.92; No. 4, $2.75@ 
2.88. 


CORN—Cash demand was good at irregu- 
lar, but rather steadily advancing, prices. 
Closing sales today were 12@14c above those 
of a week ago. Cash prices: mixed corn, 
No. 2, -$1.68@1.69%; No. 3, $1.68@1.69%; 
white corn, No. 2, $1.69; No. 3, $1.69. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 

291,600 823,500 499,950 626,400 

Corn, bus.... 187,500 237,500 268,750 880,000 

Oats, bus.... 93,500 64,600 40,500 

Rye, bus..... 1,100 =1,100 20,900 

Barley, bus.. 1,400 8,400 30,800 

Bran, tons... 480 = 2,920 

Hay, tons.... 2,688 5,016 1,368 

Flour, bbls... 4,000 8,260 34,500 66,500 


Wheat, bus.. 





ST. LOUIS, JUNE 9 
FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 lbs, in i40-1b jute bags: 
Fancy patent 
Straight 
»First clear 
10. 20@10. 60 
9.00@ 9.50 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


$13.25 @13.50 
12.65 @13.00 
11.10@11.70 


First patent, in cotton 
Second patent, in cotton 
Extra fancy, in jute 
Second clear 10.25 @10.75 
Low-grade 9.00@ 9.50 


PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
12.75 @13.26 
12.40 @13.00 
11.50 @11.90 
MILLFEED—Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft wheat 
bran, $1.50; hard wheat bran, $1.45; mid- 


dlings, $2.02. At mills to city trade: bran, 
$1.50; middlings, $2.15. 

WHEAT—Demand ‘improved late in the 
week. Prices were 22@238c higher on both 
hard and soft. Receipts, 175 cars, against 
251. Closing prices: No. 2 red, $2.98@3; No. 
4 red, $2.75; No. 2 hard, $2.98. 

CORN—Demand good at steadily advanc- 
ing prices, closing 22@28c higher. Receipts, 
221 cars, against 206. Closing prices: No. 2 
yellow, $1.71%; No. 8 yellow, $1.71; No. 6 
yellow, $1.70; No. 2 white, $1.71% @1.72. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $7.50 bbl, f.0.b. 


- in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $8.05. 


OATS—Up 2@38c, with a fair demand, 
Receipts, 195 cars, against 205. Closing 
prices: standard, 68c; No. 3 white, 67@68c; 
No. 4 white, 656% @66c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

c~Receipts— Oe eg? 

1917 1916 1917 
60,420 97,740 76,810 on, 300 
Wheat, bus.. 511,200 428,001 572,850 341,650 
Corn, bus.... 319,200 260,400 219,740 168,580 
Oats, bus.... 445,400 255,000 381,590 134,430 
Rye, bus.. 4,400 1,400 2,300 
Barley, bus. 8,000 4,800 1,100 ..... 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 

June9 June2 June 10 
1917 1916 
11,1385 119,733 
11,762 602,781 
28,648 21,419 
33,774 41,030 


Flour, bbls... 


. 2 red wheat... 

. 2 hard wheat.. 

. 2 corn 

. 2 white corn.. 

. 2 yellow corn.. 

. 2 oats 

. 2 white oats... 

. 3 white oats... 
Standard oats ..... 





BOSTON, JUNE 9 

FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 

Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent $15.00 @15.25 
Spring, Minneapolis ooee - 16.25 
Spring, country 13.75 @15.00 
Spring first clear, in cotton 12.25@13.50 
Kansas patent, standards, sacks. 13.75 @15.25 
Winter patent 
Winter straight 
Winter first clear 13. 15@14. 25 

MILLFEED—Wheat feeds declined early 
in the week, but at the close were $1@1.50 
per ton higher than the low point for the 
week. Spring and winter bran are in short 
supply, and demand is much improved. 
Mixed feed and red dog also higher. Oat 
hulls quiet, with prices lower. Gluten, hom- 
iny and stock feeds are all in quiet demand, 
with the market easier. Cottonseed meal 
higher. Linseed meal lower, . Quotations, 
mill shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $31@32; winter bran, $31.50@ 
32.50; middlings, $37.50@41.50; mixed feed, 
$42@46; red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $52; oat 
hulls, reground, $31; gluten feed, $46.83; 
hominy feed, $54.40; stock feed, $53; alfalfa 
meal, $38@40; cottonseed meal, $46.50@ 
48.50; linseed meal, $49. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Corn meal higher, 
with a good demand at the advanced prices. 
Oatmeal firm, with a good demand. Rye 
and graham flours firm, but quiet. Quota- 
tions, mill shipment, in wood: granulated 
corn meal, $8.80; bolted, $8.75; feeding, in 
100-lb bags, $3.38@3.40; cracked corn, in 
100-1b bags, $3.40@3.42; rolled oatmeal, 
$9.30; cut and ground, $10.71; rye flour, in 
sacks, $11.75@12.65; rye meal, in sacks, 
$10.05@10.25; graham flour, $12@15.25. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
coon. r—Stocks—, 
1917 916 1916 
Flour, bblis.... 35,356 a1, 110 
Wheat, bus... 438,727 501,901 200,364 578, 591 
Corn, swece, % 287 4,930 8,920 12,042 
«+++ +309,676 852,343 617,524 822,884 
esaice 11,137 44,794 
bus... 7 
Millfeed, tons. 
Corn meal, bbis 
Oatmeal, cases. 
Oatmeal, sacks 1,000 

Week’s exports: wheat, 144, 000 Aine oats, 
352,497. Since Jan. 1: wheat, 4,512,720; corn, 
1,059,444; oats, 4,431,496. 


BUFFALO, JUNE 9 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 





Spring 
Best patent $14.15 @14.25 
Straight 
First clear 
Low-grade 
Rye, No. 1 


Spring bran, per ton 

Standard middlings, per ton .. 

Flour middlings, per ton ° 

Red dog flour, 140-Ib sacks, ton . 

Hominy feed, white, per ton 

Gluten feed, per ton 

Corn meal, coarse, per ton 

Corn meal, table, per ton 

Cracked corn, per ton 

Cottonseed meal, 38.6 per cent, ton.... 

Oil meal, per ton, carloads 

Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood.... 
WHEAT—There was an occasional lot of 

No. 1 northern Duluth and Manitoba worked 

here, but no price was given out. There was 

talk of 80c over Chicago September for ship- 

ment. It would have been easy to advance 

the price sharply if any amount of. wheat 

was wanted. Winter wheat was dull before 

the advance today, which was about 13c over 

last week. Dealers here are confident of 


‘board are concerned. 


higher prices being paid for old wheat. (}os-. 
ing: No. 2 white, $3; No. 3 white, $2.94: No 

2 red, $3.03; No. 3 red, $3; No. 2 mixeq, 
$3; No. 38 mixed, $2.94,—on track, thr: ugh 
billed. 

CORN—While at times the market wis g 
little slow, all the corn was taken, and the 
close was strong at 7c higher than @ week 
ago. Closing: No. 2 yellow, $1.77; No. 3 
yellow, $1.76%; No. 4 yellow, $1.74%; Xo. 5 
yellow, $1.72%; No. 6 yellow, $1.70%,--on 
track, through billed. 

OATS—Buyers took hold when prices ‘ere 
were under the West, and quite a good | usi- 
ness was done. Holders seem anxious to <e)), 
The closing was 3c higher than last ek 
and strong. Closing: No. 2 white, 6) 4c: 
standard, 69c; No. 8 white, 68%c; No 
white, 67%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—A few small lots, rail shipment 
from Minneapolis, light stuff, sold at $1.45, 
track, Buffalo. Dealers are looking for 
higher prices. 

RYE—Duluth No. 2, rail shipment, was 
offered at $2.50, track, Buffalo. 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9 


FLOUR—Receipts, 3,598 bbls and 6,3: °.133 
Ibs in sacks, Quotations, 196 Ibs in wo..): 
Spring favorite brands $14.50 @ 14.75 
Spring patent -60 @ 14.25 
Spring first clear -50@ 13.00 
City mills— 

Choice and fancy patent .50@ 14.75 
Winter straight 5 12.75 
Kansas patent ... 

Kansas straight 
Kansas first clear 12.50@1 3. 00 

MILLFEED—Lower, with demand light, 
Quotations, per ton: 

Soft-winter bran, 100-lb sacks. .$33.00@ 34.00 
Western to arrive, in bulk 38.00 @ 39.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

Spot 31.00 @32.00 

To arrive, lake-and-rail 28.50 @ 29.50 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

lb sacks 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

100-lb sacks 35.50 36.50 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 50.00 51.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 35.50036.50 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 36.004 37.00 

WHEAT—Quotations omitted, as market is 
nominal in the absence of spot offerings. 
Receipts, 1,366,825 bus; exports, 743,583; 
stock, 1,249,717. 

RYE—In small supply and a shade firmer. 
Quotations: No. 2 western, in export elevator, 
$2.40@2.45 bu; small lots of near-by rye, in 
bags, $1.65 @1.75. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet, but steady under 
light offerings. Quotations: $11@11.75 per 
196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

CORN—Scarce and 10c higher, with de- 
mand fairly active. Receipts, 41,336 bus; 
exports, 150,219; stock, 84,857. Closing 
prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 


Western No. 3 yellow $1.80@1.81 
Western No. 4 yellow 1.78 @1.79 
Western No. 5 yellow 1.76@1.77 
CORN PRODUCTS—Firm in sympathy 
with the strength of raw material, and some 
kinds a shade higher. Offerings light and 
demand fair. Quotations: sees 
sacks 
60 $4.20 @4.25 
75 4.25@4.30 
25 
60 
4.40 





46.50 @ 47.50 


Kiln-dried yellow meal.$8.50 

Granulated yellow meal 4 60 

Granulated white meal, 9.20 

Yellow table meal 50 

White table meal 

White corn flour 

Yellow corn flour 

Pearl hominy 

Hominy and grits, case 2. '25@2. 30 
OATS—Offerings light, and market 

and %c higher. Receipts, 260,117 bus; 

ports, 91,116; stock, 818,528. Quotations: 

No. 2 white 71% ¢ 1k 

Standard white 

No. 3 white 

No. 4 white 68% @69% 
OATMEAL—Firm under light offerings 

and a fair demand. Quotations: ground, per 

200 Ibs, wood, $10.47; patent, cut, per 200 

ibs, wood, $10.47@11.94; rolled, steam and 

kiln-dried, per 180 Ibs, in wood, $9.30 9.55; 

pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, $6.10@7.>' 


8. 
8. 
9. 
8. 


@ 
@ 
@ 
50@ 
= 





NEW YORK, JUNE 9 

FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent ....$13.10@13.70 $13.50 @ 14.00 
Spring first clears. 12.00@12.35 12.30% 12.65 
Spring low-grades. 8.00@ 9.75 .....W-+:: 
Winter patent .... 12.95@13.20 13.25% 13.60 
Winter straights.. 12.60@12.90 12.90% 13.20 
Winter low-grades 10.50@11.50 sere 
Kansas straights.. 13.25@13.75 tere 

Exports for the week: wheat, 4, 550, 000 bus; 
corn, 46,000; flour, 107,367 bbls. 

WHEAT—The market continues pra:tical- 
ly nominal, as far as quotations at th» sea 
There is little or none 
to be had. The mills are able to ge fair 
amounts, but aside from this whatever wheat 
is available is being picked up for export. 
There is no Manitoba wheat to be had. Some 
business is reported nearly every day «t the 
Gulf, but premiums are easier, possib!y due 
to the favorable reports regarding prosress 
of the harvest in the South. 

CORN—Cash corn is very firm, Offerings 
from the interior are small. ‘There is prac 
tically nothing to be had excepting in small 
lots, as the intertor demand is taking «!! the 
corn off the market, and there is 1i' tle or 
none available. There is no improvement, 
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June 13, 1917 


ly, in the ability to move corn from 
the aren vir. Quotations: new No. 2 yellow 
corn is quoted at $1.79%, c.f; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.78%4, cdf. 
~g—Steady, with price influenced by 
the strength in corn. There is a fair de- 
mand, but the> receiving interests are un- 
willing to offer oats, owing to the uncertainty 
of the moyement, Quotations: standards, 
71% @72c; No. 2 white, 71% @72c; No. 3 
white, 71@71%¢; No. 4 white, 10@70%e; 
ordinary white clipped, 72@72%c; ° white 
clipped, 713@73%e. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet and firm at $11.75@ 
12 bbi in sacks, 

MILLFEED—Prices about steady. Some 
buying for eastern distribution is reported, 
but the excellent condition of pasturage in 
nearly all sections restricts trade. Quota- 
tions for spring bran, per ton, in 100-Ib sacks, 
ive, $38; standard middlings, 100’s, $36; 
red dog, $50. City feed: bulk bran $32.40, 
100-Ib sacks $84; heavy feed, in bulk $34.40, 
100-ib sacks $36; flour middlings, 100’s, $51; 
red dog flour, $62, in bbls, 

CORN MBAL—Foreign demand persists to 
such an extent that mills are well sold ahead. 
Offerings from the mills are quickly taken. 
Quotations at the close: kiln-dried, export, 
bbl $8@8.40; fine yellow, 100’s, $3.80@4; 
white, 100’s, $3.80@4; coarse, 100's, $3.80@4; 
hominy, bbl, $8.10; granulated yellow, $9@ 
9,10 bbl; white granulated, $9.10@9.20 bbl; 
corn flour, 100’s, $4.60@4.70. 


BALTIMORE, JUNE 9 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 Ibs, wood: 
spring patent, special brands. ..$14.456@14.70 
Spring patent '...-++++- eceeseeee 14.10@14.85 
Spring straight ....+- soeveeceee 18.60@13.85 
Spring first Cle@Tr .++++eeeeeeees 
Spring second clear ... oe >. 
Winter patent, special stencils.. 12.85@12.96 
Winter patent ..ceeseee ire ri | 
Winter straight ..-e-eeeeees eee 
Winter first clear ..... 
Hard winter patent .... 
Hard winter straight . 
Hard winter first clear .... 11.95 @12.45 
Rye flour, pure and blended .... 11.10@11.85 

MILLFEED—Sharply lower on spring, but 
unchanged on soft winter, with demand lim- 
ited throughout. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $29.50@31; spring mid- 
dlings, $35@388; soft winter bran, $32@33; 
soft winter middlings, $39@40. 

WHEAT—Declined 1c, with movement 
good but demand light. Receipts, 450,750 
bus; exports, 899,781; stock, 805,380. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 red spot, $2.78; No, 2 red 
western spot, $2.84, 

CORN—Advanced 7%c, with movement 
and demand improving. Receipts, 496,381 
bus; exports, 233,812; stock, 656,129. Clos- 
ing prices: contract spot and June, $1.77%; 
No. 3 track yellow, $1.75@1.76; choice near- 
by yellow cob, bbl, $8.25 @8.30. 

OATS—Up 1%@2c, with demand and 
movement large. Receipts, 417,219 bus; ex- 
ports, 1,372,988; stock, 1,026,615. Closing 
prices: standard white, 68% @69c; No. 3 
white, 67% @68c, 

RYE—Gained 6c, with movement and de- 
mand small, Receipts, 69,346 bus; stock, 
346,094. Closing price of No. 2 western for 
export, $2.35. 


DULUTH, JUNE 9 
FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 lbs, f.0.b, Duluth: 
June 9 1916 














First patent, wood.. .$14.95@15.10 $5.75 @5.86 
Second patent, wood. 14.80@14.95 6.65@65.75 
Straight, wood ..... 14.656@14.85 6.556@5.65 
First clear, jute.... 12.50@13.20 4.60@4.80 
Second clear, jute... 10.26@10.50 2.86@3.00 
Red dog, jute ...... 4.50@ 4.60 2.656@2.80 


DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 

round lots, per 140 lbs, f.0.b, Duluth: 
June 9 1916 

Med. semolina, jute. $14.00@14.25 $5.75@5.85 
Patent, jute custome 13.76@14.00 6.05@6.15 
Cut-straight, jute... 18.00@13.26 4.55@4.66 

RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, June 9, were: 
family blend, $15.15; pure white, $15.25; pure 
dark, $13.75; dark blend, $13.25. 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 

By weeks ending on dates given: 
1917 bbls 1916 bbls 1915 bbis 
June 9.25,725 June 10.19,610 June 12.34,605 
18,100 June 3.16,380 June 6.26,700 
y 26..19,410 May 27..15,700 May 29..34,305 
May 19..31,650 May 20..22,640 May 22..28,000 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks ended: 








1917 bbls 1916 bbis 1915 bbis 
June 9. Juneld. .... Jumel2. .... 
June : - June 8. 715 June 6. .... 
May 26.. May 27.. .. 29.. 2,146 


++.» May 

May 19.. May 20.. 5,715 May 22.. 7,500 

WHEAT—Showed alternate strength and 
Weakness, but in the main trend was upward. 
Rain and favorable crop indications in 
Northwest served to temper the strong feel- 
ing, but receipts are lighter and may soon 
show further reductions, Heavy shipments 
are reducing stocks and supply situation is 
causing concern, Back of this was the dis- 
appoint ‘ng government report regarding win- 
os Wheat. Reflecting these conditions, clos- 
ng price for July spring future Was 7%c 
higher than on June 2. Durum was rela- 
tively stronger and a full 46¢ higher. Ship- 
Ping is fast cleaning up stocks in elevators. 


It will require close figuring to satisfy con-- 


Semative demand until the new crop moves. 
as is predicted that a fair quantity of Cana- 
‘an wheat will be brought in to help out, 
SL OsiNG PRICES OF DURUM WHEAT 
Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents per bushel, spot and July: 
Spot durum— — 
No.1 No. 2 July 
+ 240 oes + @235 230 
240 e+e + @235 240 
240 31 .@235 | 240 
238 -+++@283 238 
239 oes + @234 239 


- 246 ....@241 246 
108% 98% @100% 103% 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Duluth closing prices of cash wheat, in 
cents: ; 


June WNo.1nor “No. 2 nor No. 3 
2... .0e+-@27B ... .. @268 «= 248 @ 258 
4... 277 @282 .....@272 267 @262 
EE RAST Ete eee 
6... 278 @288 .....@273 268 @263 
7... 279. @284 .....@274 259 @264 
8... 276 281 .....@871 256 @261 


@ 
9... 281% @286% .....@276% 261% @266% 
10f.. ...-.@111% 106% @109% 99% @105% 
*Holiday. 11916. 
Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 





Oats Rye 
June No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Bp screws 59 @62 228@230 90@140 
- 60 @63 228@230 90@140 
- 519% @64% 228@230 90@1385 
- 58% @638% 228@230 90@1385 
« 59 @64 228@230 90@1385 
D.ccscceeee 60% @65% 228@230 80@135 
10, 1916 .... ....@37% ...@ 95 60@ 74 


*Holiday. 

Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators 
June 9 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 

7—Domestic—_, ——Bonded——_, 

1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 

COPD wcccue ove eee err tary er 

Oats ..... « 277 406 99 1,326 110 16 

RYO coccece 1 114 O “ses oss eos 

Barley .... 95 460 86 100 59 6 

Flaxseed .. 830 1,299 967 30 146 3804 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (June 9), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

r——Receip c—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Spring .... 207 333 911,944 611 620 
Durum .... 213 308 $88 603 272 11 
Winter .... 2 
Western ... .s2 ces |) rr er 26 


OOTR ccsave cas‘ des eve see 306 
Oats ...... 10 1388 24 380 71 40 
Bonded, . 2 en $26 179 .. 

Rye ...... 12 93 6 127 ° 





e 1 ~ os 
Flaxseed .. 43 21 20 268 iz. 
Bonded... 3 | a ae 1 te 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June 9 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 

7 Wheat stocks— -———grade——, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 hard .... 16 208 «ses ea: ee 
1 northern, 197 2,174 242 12 49 11 
2 northern. 72 887 414 54 74 16 


No, 3 ..... 3 257 475 11 37 11 
Woes 4 asses cee 4) ae 23 16 2 
No-grade .. 10 1 2 4 wee 


OP. se. eee see 2 eee 
Sp’l bin...1,244 2,291 333 °%10 *122 %38 

Totals ..1,532 6,884 1,465 123 304 77 
Macaroni.. 135 3,546 81 
8S’ western. 1 609 108 2 31 19 
Western .. ... 19 ase 4 14 
Mixed .... «+s bee se 

Totals ..1,668 10,042 1,673 197 619 154 

*Canadian. 

FLAXSEED—AIll options were in demand 
and, in the absence of sellers, market 
strengthened. Bidding for stock lifted prices 
sharply, July reaching $3.30, while Septem- 
ber hit $3.15 and October $3.05, Encourag- 
ing weather and seeding reports from the 
Northwest then caused buyers to back away, 
which led to a recession of 15@20c before the 
slump was checked. Later, new buying was 
in evidence, which, with an upward swing 
in wheat, caused a strong close. September 
made complete recovery of loss) July gained 
9c above the close June 2, but October de- 
clined 4c. Liberal rail shipments cut down 
supplies. No boat loadifgs are being made. 
Trading interest was small, owing to restric- 
tions in force. 


MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 12 
‘Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 





June 12 Year ago 
Stand. patent, wood.$14.50@14.75 $5.60@6.00 
Second patent, wood. 14.830@14.35 6.40@5.80 
Fancy clear, jute.... 12.50@12.75 4.45@4.90 
First clear, jute..... 12.10@12.60 4.40@4.70 
Second clear, jute... 8.00@ 8.75 2.85@3.16 
Red dog, jute ...... 4.70@ 4.80 2.70@2.80 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1917 1916 1915 1914 
Tume 16... .ceess 300,960 320,785 310,825 
June 9... 261,340 222,735 286,190 294,820 
June 2... 240,426 293,900 218,490 306,270 
May 26.... 346,380 266,760 285,675 324,980 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1917 1916 1915 1914 






June 16... «...... 4,810 9,515 32,710 
June 9... 61,880 19,195 9,770 15,246 
June 2... 31,100 11,280 9,540 18,090 
May 26.... 15,730 80,425 5,870 22,460 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No, pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1917 1916 1917 1916 
7. 67 66,860 203,086 200,640 11,140, 2,420 
Apr. 14. 67 66,860 221,160 207,630 3655 . 2,040 
Apr. 21. 67 56,860 238,699 189,210 2,040 1,785 
Apr. 28. 66 56,700 243,860 206,285 1,550 460 
May 6. 67 56,600 248,270 182,915 1,545 610 
May 12. 66 57,350 232,240 192,800 865 1,985 
May 19. 66 67,350 230,090 151,146 000 1,960 
May 26. 64 56,300 218,360 181,780 000 4,10 
June 2.. 62 55,200 191,915 159,580 000 3,42 
June 9.. 53 42,450 154,330 138,500 205 600 





MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (June 12) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

June 12° Year ago 

Bran ...... ee vies oe $26.00 @27.00 $17.50@18.50 
Stand. middlings.. 32.00@384.00 19.00@20.25 
Flour middlings... 42.00@45.00  23.00@24.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 47.00@650.00 26.00@27.25 


The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
June 12 Year ago 
Standard bran... .$31.25@32.25 $22.50@23.50 
Stand. middlings.. 87.25@39.25 24.00@25.25 
Flour middlings... 47.25@50.25 28.00@29.50 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 62.25@55.25 31.00@32.25 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000° Ibst........ $64.00 @64.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 61.00@61.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 60.00@60.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 59.00@569.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. g 
Corn meal, white* ..... Seetonse 8.40@ 8.50 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 12.75@12.85 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 12.26 @12.35 


Rye flour, pure dark German*... 11.75@11.856 
Whole wheat flour, bbi*........ + see + @13.00 
Graham, standard, bbi* ........ 13.00@13.10 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 19.50@ 9.60 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 12.00@18.00 
- Elevator screenings, per ton.... 20.00@30.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 35.00@40.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 38.00@42.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ..... -. 38.00@650.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ....... 25.00 @30.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs .......-00+5- 


Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sackst .....@42.00 


*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 
¢tCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional, {In sacks. {Nominal. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 

June 12.—Wheat at Minneapolis has been 
firm, with a strong undertone, all week. July 
wheat advanced 9c and September 8c, but 
in the same time No. 1 and No. 2 northern 
on track advanced 19@24c. Fluctuations 
were not so wide as in previous weeks: 17%c 
in July and 12c in September, 

The advance in the options has no special 
significance. An attempt to buy a few thou- 
sand bushels nowadays is apt to put prices 
up 5@10c. 

Strength in cash wheat is generally credit- 
ed to light stocks in milling hands. ° 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on June 4, at the close today, No. 1 northern 
wheat was 19c higher, No. 2 northern 19@ 
24c higher, July 9c higher, September 8c 
higher, 

A dull market for cash wheat has been 
reported all week at Minneapolis. Receipts 
are steadily growing lighter. Many bulk- 
head cars are now being received. Outside 
inquiry is at a minimum, and city mills show 
little interest. Notwithstanding this condi- 
tion, however, fabulous prices are being paid, 
but few sales are put through. 

Premiums on contract grade wheat and on 
the- better offerings of light-weight wheat are 
6@10c bu higher for the week. On the poor- 
er grades of light-weight wheat, bid prices 
are unchanged, 

No. 1 hard sold today at 70c bu over July; 
No. 1 northern is quoted at 60@65c over; No. 
2 northern, 50@55c over; No. 3 northern, 25 
@40c over; No. 4 wheat, 15c under to 30c 
over. 

An average of the bid prices on choice 
light-weight wheat follows: 52-lb, 20c over 
July; 50-lb, 5@10c over; 48-lb, 10c under; 
46-lb, 30@25c under. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 3 
northern wheat: 


June No. 1nor No. 2 nor No. 3 

1 - 258% @268% 248% @258% 233% @248% 
2.... 274 @284 264 @274 249 @264 
4.... 284 @289 274 @279 259 @274 
OFikic ses eee wea te QPeweve matee @..... 
6.... 285 @295 275 @285 260 @275 
7.... 286 @296 276 @286 261 @276 
8.... 288 @293 273 @283 2658 @273 
9.... 288% @298% 278% @288% 263% @278% 


11... 296% @301% 286% @296% 271% @286% 
12... 303 @308 293 @303 278 @293 
13t.. 109% @115% 106% @110% 100% @106% 
15t.. 114% @122% 111% @120% 107% @118% 

*Holiday. 1916. 11915. 

Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, sample grade and 
no-grade: 

June No.4 8.G. N.G, June No.4 8.G. N.G. 
6....283% 198% 271 9...240% 210% 273% 
7....241% 186% 171% 11...250 208% 166 

S.ccveee. BOT § vcces 12...242% 225 ..... 

Closing prices of July and September 
wheat: 

July Sept. July Sept. 
June 6....240 186 June 9...243% 190 
June 7....241 185 June 11...246% 192 
June 8....238 185 June 12...248 191 


DURUM WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
June No.1 No.2 No.3* June No.1 No. 2 No. 3* 
6....260 9 


255 233 --+266 251 239% 
7.-.--258 253 ..... 11...266 261 ‘ 238 
8...-259 254 ..... 12...266 261 237% 


*Average of closing prices. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: June 10 

June 9 June 2 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,156,680 1,172,880 1,698,000 
Flour, bbis ...... 23,651 18,589 5,429 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,290 1,565 1,086 
Corn, bus ....... 80,850 96,600 75,900 
Oats, bus ....... 133,560 178,880 452,200 
Barley, bus ..... 240,240 252,720 416,250 
Rye, bus .... 59,000 42,000 39,900 
FPiaxseed, bus ... 97,000 58,000 68,000 
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Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: June: 
June9 June? 1916 


Wheat, bus ..... 810,810 746,480 647,640 
Flour, bbis ...... 295,858 823;713 24,022 
Millstuff, tons ... 13,288 15,287 9,366 
Corn; hus’ ....... $2,840 77,880 42,420 
Oats, bus ..... -- 806,600 973,800 694,880 
Barley, bus ..... 290,440 294,360 356,700 
Rye, bus ....... - 68,910 42,700 66,300 
Flaxseed, bus ... 4,800 6,600 1,100 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: June 10 June 1 
June9 June2 1916 1 














No. 1 hard ..... 14 18 67 ete 
No. 1 northern.. 659 99 611 132 
No, 2 northern... 89 123 363 172 
WO B. cvoccessve 124 153 142 161 
a 312 406 75 79 
Rejected ...... é- eas eae 14 12 
No-grade ...... - 40 19 17 8 
Sample grade... 214 219 19 8 

Totals, spring. 852 1,037 1,198 672 
Hard winter .... 71 85 224 334 
Macaroni 158 107 76 22 
Mixed .... 113 162 117 62 
Western 46 42 19 19 

Totals ....... 1,240 1,488 1,684 999 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted): June 10 June 12 
June9 June2 1916 1916 
No. 1 hard ..... 237 241 657 41 


No. 1 northern... 637 563 2,695 1,472 
No. 2 northern.. 437 754 1,772 1,049 
Other grades....2,798 3,161 3,927 1,316 








_ 


Totals ....... 4,009 4,720 8,951 38,878 
In 1914 ....... 211,660 13,508 ..,.6  cesce 
Im 1918 ..cecoe 16,618 16,843 § .....  seoos 
In 1912 ....... 16,668 . O.351 0 wee. ceces 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 





Corn Oats 
Sr sak opps 6inae Me Rs 660s Dass 
ee © owicece sees 162% @163% 62% @63% 
SS rrr 163% @164% 62%@63% 
MMO ©. nc crcvsoies 166% @167% 62% @63% 
SEO Oivves ciivnees 166% @168% 64 @65 
oe * sini weeeee 167 @169 67 @68 
une 12, 1916 ..... 73 @.74 37 38 
*Holiday. "= 
Barley 
June 5* ° eee Deveee 
June 6 90@138 
June 7 93@140 
June 8 95@142 
June 9 97@143 
June 11 243 100@145 
June 12, 1916 .... 93 @ 94% 62@ 72% 
*Holiday, 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 


June 10 June 12 June 18 
June9 June2 1916 1915 1914 


Corn ... 65 79 31 161 81 
Oats ....4,021 4,485 1,602 347 507 
Barley... 359 436 124 136 474 
Rye .... 69 67 97 9 83 
Flaxseed. 127 123 82 38 257 





Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of July, September and cash 
wheat at points named, on each day of the 
week, per bushel, were: 


JULY WHEAT 
Tues Wed ThursFri Sat Mon 
Tage 6 7 8 9 11 
Mpls. ..... ++. 240 241 288 248% 246% 
Duluth ... ....243 244 241 246% 249% 
Chicago o+e+ 219% 222% 224 235 238 ° 
St. Louis.. ....210 214 214 224 226 
Kans. City. .... 220 222 220 285 240 


SEPTEMBER WHEAT 





Mpls. ..... ....186 186 185 190 192 
Chicago «++. 195% 196 195 202 209 
St. Louis.. ....199 198 195 200 206 
Kans. City. ....196 196 198% 200 206 
Winnipegt ....201 202 202 210 216 
CASH WHEAT 
ee 290 291 288 293% 299 
Duluth*t.. .... 280% 281% 278% 284 .... 
Chicago*t. ....287 291 289% 302 
St. Louist— 
Perr 292 293 
OG e ss cece seecee STE Goce e cosee 
Kans, Cityt— 
BPG ss ade cocce 284 286. .... 
BS POG. ccs was cscs 280 282%..... 296% 
Milw’kee*t. ....286 288% 289 294% 292% 
Winnipeg® ....349 349 349 ....6 see 


*No. 1 northern. tAverage of closing prices. 
tOctober. {No quotations. §Holiday. 


Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 

The following table gives the average quo- 
tation of patent flour per 196 Ibs in wood, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, as obtained from north- 
western mills, and the closing price of No. 1 
northern wheat at Minneapolis on June 8, 
1917, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 





lnor Pat 
Year bu_——ibbi 
1917..... $2.88 $14.40 
1916..... 1.16 5.90 
1915..... 1.39% 7.05 
4814. 26s 93% 4.55 
1913..... 9 4.85 
| 1.16% 65.65 
1024..5.. 27% 4.90 
1910..... 1.07 5.25 
1909..... 1.83% °6.40 
1908..... 110% 6.40 
1907..... 1.00% 6.00 
1906..... 82% 4.26 
1905..... 1.15% 6.86 
1904..... 95% 4.90 
1908..... 80 4.06 
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Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


Fro 
Phila- 


New Bos- Balti- del- 

To— York more phia 
Aberdeen ....... 125.00 .... ceee cove 
Bristol .......++. 215.00 Pe once + eane 
Cardiff ......5...-110.00 . eke. hae 
Christiania ....... 225.00 ose tess eves 
Copenhagen ..... 226.00 ... Sie8 oree 
115.00 ee «sen eee 
ea sees eose 

110.00 110.09 110.00 
e ‘ sees 110.00 110.00 
St. John’s, N. BL: . ésee 

Rate from Newport News to Liverpool, 
$1.10; London, $1.10. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the ‘““‘War Clause” adopt- 
ed by the respective steamship services. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 

Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed for 

1917 season, in cents per 100 ibs, from Min- 
P and Mi ta Transfer, are: 

Albany ......... 23.1 Philadelphia. .... 21.8 
Baltimore ...... 20.8 Philadelphia*® ... 21.0 
Baitimore* ..... 20.0 Philadelphiat ... 
Baltimoret ..... 20.0 Pittston 
Binghamton .... 20.8 Portland ..... 
Boston ........- 25.8 Portland* ., 
Boston*® ........ 22.0 
Bostont ........ 23.0 








Rochester .... 
Rockland ...... 
Schenectady .. 
Scranton... 
Stanstead ... 





New York* 
New Yorkt . Chicago (local).. 
Ogdensburg .... 26. 8 Wilkes-Barre ... 

Rates from Duluth are 5c less. 

*Applies on flour for export only, fAll- 
rail. tExport shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, etc. 
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Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 

Minneapolis in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Through -——Proportionals to——, 

To— rate Duluth* East** Chgot ev 
Boston ... 22.0 5 17.0 7.5 14 
New York. 22.0 . 7.5 
Philadelp’a 21.0 
eee” 20.0 
Portiand.. 22.0 
Montreal.. 21.0 

Bran, ofl cake, .malt sprouts and other 
grain products are ic higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 6.1c; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder. 

*Minneapolis to Duluth, **From Duluth 
east. tMinneapolis to Chicago. {From Chi- 
cago east. 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 
Following are rates in cents per 100 ibs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Seo roads, from points in western Canada to 
Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer: 
From— From— 
Brandon ......... 13 Portage la Prairie 12 
Moose Jaw ...... 18 16 
Medicine Hat..... shes, ae 
Calgary .......... 24 Saskatoon ..... 22 
Edmonton ....... 2 Siccoecee Be 
seces ° Ss¥eccesceuc Oe 
tocecce BO COMEED. ce ccecccces 26 
Lethbridge ...... eT 
Coronation ....... 2 
Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is lc higher. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 

Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 Ibs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 

To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville . 29.4 39.0 
Macon ...... 

New Orleans .. 
Birmingham . 
Zeenat 
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TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 

A rate of 50c per 100 Ibs is in effect on 
wheat from interior eastern _Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling- 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 
penalty. Transit rates from other points 
from which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 





rc To- ‘ 

Minneapolis Chicago 

Gallatin Valley, Mont...... 30 37% 
Miles City, Mont. 31 

Billings, Mont. ...........- 35% 

Pree 38% 

Se cexouy on) 28% 

Boiec cae shuee 39% 
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2 KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, from 
aenene City to points named, ——— per 100 


and-rail 

New on aeeedseceeecceviens 
Philadelphia dees 
Albany Aaieccvct eee 
Syracuse ...... 
Va. com. points .. 
Scranton ...... 
Baltimore .. 
Washington .. 
Detroit .......... 
Rochester ...... 
CRAVOIMME 6. ccc ccecsccacscsee v8 
Louisville ......0.0+eeeees 

Inland rates on flour for export, Kansas 
City to ports named: ye 


teen ene 


or heeee 





Boston ..... 

New York .. 
Philadelphia ..... 
Virginia ports ..... 
St. John, 'N. B. 
Baltimore ... 
Halifax 





Montreal .... 

Through foreign rates on ” @our may 
arrived at by figuring above rates to At- 
lantic ports in connection with ocean rates 
quoted at the head of this department. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky bh tc 


named: 
Ex-lake Reship- 

Ex-lake export ping 
New York ...... 14 12 14 
Boston ....+..++ 
Philadelphia .... x ‘11 
Baltimore .. 11, 
Richmond ...... 
Norfolk .......- 
Washington, D.C. 11. 5 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Piedmont, 

W. Va. 





CHICAGO 
- Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 Ibs, are shown herewith: 
Baltimore ......14.5 Boston ......... 
Rochester 14.6 Philadelphia .... 
- 14.5 Pittsburgh 
14.6 Albany 
17.5 





Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 
see Panevan Eee Baltimore 
Washington .... 
Detroit 
Newport News.. 
Richmond, Va.. 

es esioes Rochester ...... 
Va. com. points. 11. 50 Cleveland ...... 
Scranton ....... 8.50 Indianapolis ... 


Exports for Week Ending June 2, 1917 
Wheat Corn Oats 
From— bus bus 
New York.. 961,692 26,643 1,536,651 
Boston .... 325,898 8671 ..... 118,463 
Baltimore . 433,357 243, 148 651,502 
Galveston ..3,355,000 ..... seeee sevens 


Tots., wk.5,075,947 251,719 26,643 2,935,616 
Prev. week .5,235,007 453,042 203,714 3,726,315 
U. K’gdom. 2,984,641 8,571 
Continent ..2,091,306 243,148 
Oth. countries 


Totals ...5,075,947 261,719 


Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July lito Same time 
June 2,1917 last year 
Wheat, bus ......... 231,067,555 314,964,692 
VFS TS OFF 11,583,979 14,429,113 
Totals as wheat, bus. 283,195,460 379,895,700 
Corn, bus 47,720,077 26,183,012 
Oats, bus 96,086,624 96,462,379 


Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 
The following table gives the price of a 
96 per cent patent flour, per bbl, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of No. 2 hard at Kansas City on June 2, 
1917, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 
No.2 Pat- 
hard ent 
--$2.72 $11.75 1908..... 
99 65 19 
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Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 
» June 12.—For the week, choice oats 
in good demand and strong. Shippers and 
elevators were the best buyers. Early in the 
week, lower grades were quiet and hard to 
place, but later market showed much im- 
provement. No, 3 white closed today at 65% 
@66%c bu; No. 4 white, 64% @66 Kc. 

Corn was active and higher. Choice grades 
especially were in demand. Offerings have 
been light and cleaned up daily. Closing 
prices today: No. 3 ee -_" 66% @1. rtrd 
bu; other grades, $1.53@1.6 

Good offerings of rye Fon eae up by 
millers last week. Other grades were quiet 
to fair. No. 2 closed at $2.43@2.45 bu today. 

Barley was in fair to good demand and 
higher. Malting grades continued in limited 
supply and in best request. Closing range 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, June 11.—(Special re amet 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from a 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks an 
ing on following dates, were: June 10 June 12 
Destination— June 9 June2 1916 1915 
London ........ 74, 


Manchester ‘ 
Dublin ..... 
France 


Bergen ....... 
Copenhagen ... 
Norway, Sweden 
Gibraltar 


San Domingo i 
Other W. L’s... 
Cen. America... 





50 
Others 6,000 2,858 


Totals ....... 148,000 27,000 326,145 219,899 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Pom J 
Wheat Corn 

Baltimore .. 508 

Boston .... 9 BS see 

Buffalo ..... 57 57 

Chicago .... 2 351 9 110 

Detroit ..... 63 

Duluth es + ose 

Galveston ... 10 

Indianapolis. 5 

Kansas City. 

Milwaukee... 

Minneapolis. . 

New Orleans. 

Newp. News. 

New York... 


Rye Brly 
355 71 


Philadelphia. 

St. Louis.... 70 10 
Ficaa ies eee, 5 RO 
on eres tee one 40 

583 1,562 

708 1,724 

751 2,281 





Totals ..... 23,858 2,724 16,690 
June 2, 1917 28,896 2,629 17,464 
June 10, 1916 44,203 12,393 15,605 
June 12, 1915 14,858 9,462 8,757 308 1,016 
June 13, 1914 23,412 7,641 7,624 603 1,471 

Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
5,038,000 bus; oats, 764,000; rye, 125,000; bar- 
ley, 162,000. Increase—Corn, 956,000 bus, 


World’s Grain Shipments 

World’s wheat and corn shipments by 

weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
June 10 June 12 
June 9 June 2 1916 1915 
5,269 9,782 
India 620 384 
Argentina .... 974 1,800 
Australia . Pe 1,206 1,072 
16 68 


13,106 
3,218 





Wheat— 
America 








8,085 
1,468 


13,300 


Tots., wheat 11,474 
2,061 3,189 


50,320 
14,229 


Veevorewe fetes ~ seoee 14, 900 





Linseed oil cake and meal prices are un- 
settled, due to the fact that crushers are un- 
able to secure ocean tonnage space. There 
is a good demand from abroad for cake, but 
scarcity of ocean room prevents acceptances. 
It is claimed that sales of cake could readily 
be made on the basis of $45 per 2,000 Ibs, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Oil cake prices are usually $1@1.50 ton 
under meal, yet because of the present ocean 
situation linseed crushers are forced to sell 
their by-product in domestic markets. With 
pasturage good, feeders are unable to absorb 
the output of meal, and prices are weak at 
$42 ton, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Raw linseed oil is steady and in fair de- 
mand at $1.19@1.20 gallon, car lots, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

Rains in the Northwest in the last week 
have enabled farmers to plow and do more 
breaking of new ground. This will be seeded 
to flax. It is generally supposed that flax 
can be sown with safety up until June 15-20. 
No estimates of acreage are, of course, yet 
available, but all reports received would in- 
dicate larger than an average acreage this 
year, 

* « 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
-—Mplse—, -———Duluth——_, 
Track — arr. Track July Sept. 

June wh kee o owes Ter 

June we a 3.23 

June soa B e 3.18 

June oe ‘ e 3.13 

June vee § . 3.21 

June 11... 3. 4 - 3.19 

*Holiday. 

Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r—Receipts——_, ——-In store, 
1917 1916 1916 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 97 68 24 127 82 38 
Duluth..... 46 90 20 1,668 1,445 1,271 
Totals.... 148 158 44 1,795 1,527 1,309 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1916, to June 9, 
1917, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1916-17 1915-16 1916-17 1915-16 
Minneapolis - 1,620 6,326 4965 790 
Duluth ........ 7,664 4,923 8,010 6,604 


- July.... 106130111 


June 13, 1917 


For the week Saturday y, flour 


barrel stock was by two Minne- 
— owe «tin as follows: - staves, 1 car; 
wire hoops, 1; total cars, 2. 
The use we by Minneapolis flour mills of 
9,010 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 
— of 36,000 patent hoops, 12,000 wire 
ps. 


The sales and make of flour barrels hy 
three Minneapolis shops for the week eniing 
on the dates given below were: 

——Bales———_{ Mik 
1917 1916 1915 1914 1917. 
June 9.. *9,180 11,880 15,820 25,625 9.169 
Jume 2.. 15,215 12,006 11,015 30,205 17,.59 
May 26.. 20,800 4,925 6,075 15,480 158.395 
May 19.. 28,605 12,425 6,075 15,480 15,059 

*These figures jnclude 340 half-ba:..\s 
two half-barrels being counted as one bi: 1c)’ 

These figures represent reports recived 
from two shops. 

Attached are quotations of flour |). re} 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Miiine- 
apolis: 

Michigan elm staves, M....... yee. 00 @i0.50 
Gum staves, M .......sseseees 9.25@ 9.50 
Basswood heading, set ....... ‘ 

Birch heading, iti a 

Patent hoops, 6 ft., M.. 

Patent hoops, 5% ft., M...... 

Birch staves, M ....cccesceees 

Beech staves, M ........... 

Hickory hoops, M .........s+. 

Head linings, a Fe ; er 

Head linings, small lots, M. wees -40¢ 

Special reports to The Northwestern \ii\ler 
from northwestern shops outside of M nne- 
cad as to the use of flour barrels, sho. : 

No. -——Barrels—, No. 1917 
shops made shops sold 
June 9.... 2 910 4 665 
June 2.... 4 3,845 
May 26.... 4 . , 5,160 
May 19.... 4 2,525 

Following are the points reporting: | ari- 

bault and Red Wing. 





Minneapolis- -Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minne apolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days wer: 
r—Mpls—, -—Duluth—, Win: ipeg 
1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 i916 
97 148 70 3s 


234 
187 


June . 
ave 188 


June 
June 
June ° 
June il .. 
June 12 .. 


471 
184 


Totals...1,151 1,412 





Winni Monthly 
Total wheat inspections and average clos- 
ing cash prices of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 northern 
at Winnipeg, by months: 


Cars 
1916— inspected 
September 12,675 
October... 24,463 
November. 26,717 
December. 20,331 
1917— 


2 nor 3 nor 
158% 155% 
171% 166% 
191% 186% 
172% 170% 


January.. 10,339 176% 172% 

February. 6,036 166% 161% 

9,788 184 178 
225% 220 
267 262 


1 nor 





Winnipeg Movement 
Daily car inspections of wheat at W inni- 
peg, and the closing price of cash No. 1 
northern for month of May, in cents, with 
comparisons: 
Inspections --Cash prices 
191 1916 1917 1916 
119% 
117% 
118% 
117 
116% 
117% 
118% 
120% 
120% 
119% 
119% 
119% 
119% 
118% 
115% 
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*Not casa. “Holiday. Blank spac« 
resent Sundays. 





Winnipeg A Prices 
Average daily closing prices of cash 
northern wheat at Winnipeg by mont! 
years for 10 crop years (fractions omi''' 


p of——— 
"OT "08 "09 "10 "11 °12 °13 ‘14 
Sept.... 103100 98102100 96 86112 
Oct.... 8 96 100 80 112 
Nov.... 92 98 83 119 1 
Dec.... 90 94 $3119 1 
Jan.... 108 99103 94 95 86 136 | 
Feb.... 106106102 91 97 $9 153 122 
March.. 109111104 90 149 199 
ag + 106120102 90 166 1152 
May.... 112124 95 941591 
June... 104130 93 92 133 1 
97 921341! 
94109 113 


—_—_ — ——_ 


89 89133114... 


Aug.... 108111 108 


Pp _ ~ * 


——— 
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be cobevoseces 18% , _—_- Average 
. Seene 19% today, $1@1.46 bu. Totals .......15,284 11,248 8506 6,394 of yrs. 106 111101 
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CALIFORNIA ; 

San Francisco, Cat, June 9.—The gen 
eral lack of interest shown by flour ers 
during the week was sti tok 
» generally is ma 
hope that with the approach of the new- 
crop season, new-wheat flour will be quot- 
ed materially under present prices. Mill- 
ers, however, are confining their efforts 
strictly to prompt shipment business. 
: There was @ advance of 40c bbl 
on all grades of north coast flour on June 
7. Blue-stem patents are now quoted at 
$13.40 13,60; cut-offs, $12@12.20; Mon- 
tana hard wheat first patents, $14.20@ 
14.40; straight grade, $14@14.20; first 
clear, $12.60,—98’s, cotton, delivered San 
francisco. 
“or entire reversal of conditions sur- 


rounding the millfeed market has oc- 
curred. In place of the active demand, 
with limited offerings, as existed last 
month, there is now an abundance of mill- 


feed of all grades being offered by north 
coast inills, with such a limited demand 
that prices have declined fully $8 ton from 
the high point of three weeks ago. Bran 
is now being offered at $36@37, and shorts 
at $39@40, delivered San Francisco. 

More or less weakness has been shown 


in all coarse grains this week. Spot feed 
barley. $2.20@2.25 per ctl for old and 
$2.06 2.10 for new; white oats, $2,60@ 
9.65. 

NOTES 


Receipts from Washington and Oregon 
of flour, wheat, barley and oats at San 
Francisco for the month of May: flour, 
516,329 14,-bbls; wheat, 169,980 ctls; bar- 
ley, 18,880; oats, 21,904. 


A movement is under way, headed by a - 


local mill, and mill representatives from 
other states located in San Francisco, to 
stimulate interest in the Liberty Loan, 
and in a number of instances liberal terms 
have been offered by mills to their em- 


ployees who might desire to purchase 


bonds. 





Northwestern Mill Reports 
Madison (Minn.) Milling Co: Crop con- 


ditions favorable. Too wet for corn. 
Wheat raised mostly velvet chaff and 
marquis. No durum. 

Empire Milling Co., Janesville, Minn: 
All crops look fine except winter wheat, 


which is winter-killed in spots. Corn well 
up. Small grain acreage slightly increased, 
with marquis and velvet chaff in pre- 
dominance. No durum. With bright, 
growing weather from now on, outlook will 
be very favorable. 

Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 
Minn: Wheat in fine condition; beautiful 
color; abundant moisture. Spring wheat 
acreage same. Little durum raised here, 
but it is all in good condition. 

Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax, Minn: 
Crop condition excellent. Plenty of rain. 
Ideal growing weather last few days. 
Wheat acreage: 95 per cent velvet chaff, 5 
per cent blue-stem and marquis. No du- 
rum. Wheat acreage increased 15 to 20 


per cent. 


W. J. Jennison Co., Appleton, Minn: 
Small grains generally raking weil. Vel- 
vet chaff largest acreage, possibly 65 per 
cent; marquis, 35. No durum. 

Crookston (Minn. ) Milling Co: Crop 
conditions good, but need rain. Wheat 
acreage this year practically same. Slight 
decrease in durum; corresponding in- 
crease in spring. Too early to estimate 


yield. 


Fergus Flour Mills Co. Fergus Falls, 


Minn: Crop conditions not very encourag- 
ing. No rain since crop was put in. Sma! 
grains need rain badly. Spring wheat 
acreage same. Very little durum raised. 


Melrose (Minn.) Milling Co: Crop con- 
ditions good; little later than normal, but 
up to 1916. Spring wheat acreage same. 
Mostly marquis being seeded. Hardly any 
durum raised. With favorable weather, 
yield will be up to average. 

Valley City, N. D: General crop con- 


ditions very good. Good rain last week. 
Weather now nice and bright, and not too 
warm. All wheat very good; oats and 
barley doing nieely except late barley, 
which is a little Pees 3 from lack of 
rain, but should pick up now. Spring 


Wheat acreage same as 1915; durum less. 
New Rockford (N. D.) Mill Co: Wheat 
crop here usually 10 per cent velvet chaff, 
40 per cent marquis and blue-stem, 50 per 
cent durum. Too early to predict yield, 
but figure 18 to 20 bus average crop. Good 
Prospects. Crop 10 days late from dry, 





cold weather. Good rain last week. Warm 


aemaldwia Phone Mills, Coscciton, N. D: 


Spring wheat acreage increased 10 per 
no durum wheat within 25 
to 30 miles of Casselton. Has been too 
dry. Light rain June 6 had tempo- 
rary effect, but Red River v and ad- 
jacent territory needs 5 ng rain. 

Cavalier (N. D.) Milling Co: Acreage 
eee | increased 3 to 4 per cent. Still 
dry; all grains suffering. Rye a failure. 
Late-sown grain.in bad way. Early wheat 
shows signs of deterioration. 

Richardton (N. D.) Roller Mills: Wheat 
fair, but more moisture needed. No in- 
crease over 1916. Barley increased 15 per 
cent, flax 10 per cent, oats same. Wheat 
short and in some places very thin. 

Walhalla (N. D.) Roller Mill Co: Crop 
conditions uncertain; no c without rain 
soon. Rye put in late last fall and on 
stubble is not as high as the stubble. Hay 
short. Some fields of grain getting yellow. 

George P. Sexauer, Brookings, S. D: 
Small grain looks fine, but some two weeks 
late. Corn very backward. tag little 
durum raised. Conditions indicate bumper 


crop. 

“Britton (S. D.) Mill: Crops looks fine. 
Acreage of blue-stem, marquis and velvet 
chaff same; durum 10 per cent less; corn 
10 per cent more. Got moisture just in 
time. Prospects never better. 

Aberdeen (S. D.) Mill Co: Crop condi- 
tions very favorable. Durum wheat acre- 
age probably increased 10 per cent. 

Huron (S. D.) Milling Co: Plenty of 
moisture. All small grain in excellent ‘con- 
dition. Never better at this season of the 
year. Durum wheat acreage increased 10 
per cent. 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 


The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne- 
apolis: Have received a number of wires 
advising of fine rains generally throughout 
Northwest where much needed. These 
will put the soil in fine shape. 

Wheat crop in this territory generally 
in good condition, especially on fall 

lowed und, That on spring plowing 

as needed rain, especially in northern 
Minnesota, northern and central North 
Dakota and a few spots in South Dakota. 

Barley conditions not quite as favorable 
as wheat. Weather hasbeen cold, and 
much late barley is not up. Believe no 
damage has been done by frost or freezing 
temperature, but warm weather now nec- 
essary for best results. 

Flax-seeding considerably delayed be- 
cause of dry weather. Much early sown 
has not shown above ground. With fine 
rains through dry territory, seeding will 
now sraseed rapidly, indicating consider- 
able increase in acreage. A-number of re- 

rts from Montara state that in many 
focalities flax acreage will increase 100 per 
cent. 

Winter rye crop suffered more than any 
other, and probably will be reduced from 
one-quarter to one-half, due principally to 
cold weather and lack of warm spring 
rains. Stand is thin, and much rye is 
heading. at from 8 to 12 inches. 

Corn backward; considerable replanting 
done, due to cold weather and lack of ger- 
minating properties of seed. Believe, how- 
ever, with warm weather from now on, 
rapid progress will be made and good corn 
crop produced. 





Pennsylvania Feed Dealers Active 

The Northeastern Association of Penn- 
sylvania Feed Dealers held a meeting at 
Montrose recently, presided over by Presi- 
dent L. MacLean Wilson, in conjunction 
with the Susquehanna County farm bu- 
reau my tH The speakers were feed 
dealers, millers, farmers, etc.. The meet- 
ing was instrumental in displaying the 
strength of the Northeastern association 
to its members as well as the public. 

Separate meetings of the feed dealers 
and farm bureau managers were given 
over largely to discussion of food prob- 
lems, and both organizations appointed 
food preparedness committees, while each 
farm bureau in the northeastern portion 
of the state is to form a food committee 
in co-operation with which the feed deal- 
ers’ committee will act. After the busi- 
ness meetings, an informal supper was 
served, 

This meeting of the Northeastern asso- 
ciation was the best yet held by that or- 
ganization, and promises well for the first 
annual picnic and field day which will be 
held at Lake Winola, Pa., on July 17. 
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PURIFICATION OF WHEAT 
(Continued from page 765.) 
the final milling separator and before the 
wheat enters the process of dry scouring 
or washing. 

This indent pocket is of a desi 
large pn ang to admit the wild = 
occasionally a small kernel of wheat might 
go into the pocket endways. The sheets of 
metal bearing the indent pockets are made 
up into a machine of cylindrical form. The 


r 
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before stated, the final of fine 
wheat from seeds of different varieties is 
vity. The average kernel of 


made b 
wheat, being different in shape from the 
wild and different in weight, Will not 


travel with the same velocity. This also 
applies to the different varieties of seed 
products. 

In the Empire mill at Janesville two 
special indent pocket cylinders and three 
spiral machines were installed. The same 





Special indent wild pea and sced cylinder; capacity 50 bus per hour 


grain is carried through the cylinder with 
a rolling motion. The wild pea and other 
seeds are caught in the pockets of the 
cylinder and carried up and discharged 
into a trough or receptacle running 
through the cylinder lengthwise. The 
wheat is discharged free of all seed. The 
wild pea, small and broken wheat, wild 
buckwheat, corn and cow cockle, etc., are 
then discharged from the cylinder into a 
spiral machine. These different seeds and 
small or broken grain, because of their 
different weights, size and shape, are then 
separated one from another by gravity 
owing to the velocity obtained in the use of 
the spiral machine. 

The spiral separation is accurate only 
in one type of machine. This has three 


equipment was placed in the Big Diamond 
mill at Morristown. The W. J. Jennison 
Co. will install four special indent pocket 
cylinders and four spiral machines in its 
mill at Appleton, Minn, 


VALUE OF SEEDS 


It may be of interest to the trade to 
know the commercial value of the 
different kinds of seeds enumerated above, 
when properly classified and cleaned for 
the market. 

The value of pure mustard seed usually 
ranges much higher than the average of 
millfeed. Wild buckwheat seed is much 
sought after by manufacturers of poultry 
and chick feed. This seed has a commer- 
cial value in the production of poultry. 





Special indent cylinders in frame; capacity 300 bus per hour 


spiral chutes which allows in the speed of 
the travel of the grain and seeds by grav- 
ity to make the separation in the different 
sizes, shapes and weights, into the three 
different chutes. It maintains the same 
accurate separation throughout the travel 
of sitettel through the machine. The 
grains are discharged separately from 
the spiral machine and spouted to their 
rT places of distribution. 

y using these machines, it is claimed, 
an accurate separation of wild peas and 
other seeds from wheat can be obtained. 
This will enable the miller to utilize his 
scourers and wheat’ washers upon pure 
wheat instead of on a mixture of wheat 
and seed. 

THE PRACTICAL TEST 


This special indent pocket cylinder and 
spiral machine has been put to practical 
test in a number of merchant mills in the 
Northwest. The system has recently been 
installed in the mills of the Commander 
Mill Co. at Montgomery, Empire Milling 
Co., Janesville, and the Big Diamond Mills 
Co., Morristown, Minn., with very satis- 
factory results. The principals of these 
concerns say that the machines have borne 
out every claim made for them by their 


manu urers. 

In the Commander mill at Mont ery, 
Minn., seven 28-in diameter special indent 
pocket cylinders were installed. These 


are followed by seven spiral machines. As 


Wild oats have approximately the same 
value, when properly cleaned and clipped 
for market, as No. 3 white oats. 

Almost all the other wild seeds men- 
tioned are valuable feeds for live stock. 
The agricultural colleges throughout the 
country claim that they are very rich in 
protein; some wild seeds are rated as 
equal, from a feeding standpoint, to the 
average millfeed on the market. The wild 
pea itself has a feeding value as a stock 
food; in fact, some claim it is even su- 
perior to the field pea. 

A proper. classification and separation 
of these different classes of seeds requires 
special machinery made for the purpose. 
These separations cannot be obtained by 


‘ the use of any one machine now upon the 


market. 

In the ordinary wheat-cleaning system 
it is difficult to separate the volunteer flax- 
seed from the other kinds of seeds. There 
have been many different methods fol- 
lowed, but none gave complete satisfaction 
until about three years ago, when a ma- 
chine was designed embodying air cur- 
rents, sieve, and ring cylinder action. This 
machine gave the desired results. With 
flaxseed commanding its present. high 
price, its reclamation in commercial vol- 
ume increases the value of the by-products 
obtained by the miller from his wheat 
accordingly. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 
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Mills are holding prices firmly, some 
asking an advance of 20@40c bbl, but 
there was no improvement in flour de- 
mand. Inquiries on clears and low-grades 
were better, but no interest was shown in 
the higher grades. Beyond an occasional 
car needed for immediate use, buying was 
almost at a standstill, while on contracts 
for later shipment, it has been impossible 
to interest buyers. 
distance contracts have been made. 

Stocks are small, and it is the evident 
intention of the trade to get along with as 
little as possible until new-crop flour is 6n 
the market. Millers have made no prices 
on the new crop, but prefer to await open- 
ing of market on new cash wheat. 

There was practically no demand from 
the South. For some time, export sales 
have been running very light, only an oc- 
casional small lot to Central and South 
America being sold. 

Local demand was dull and lifeless, and 
strictly hand to mouth. However, millers 
were not particularly concerned at this, as 
they know that, sooner or later, purchases 
will have to be made. Sales made were 
mostly of clears and low-grades, for which 
there was a fair inquiry. 

Nominal quotations at the close: hard 
winter fancy patent, $13.30@13.50; 
straight, $12.80@13.10; first clear, $10.75@ 
11.75; second clear, $10.20@10.60; low- 
grade, $9@9.50,—jute. Soft winter fancy 

atent, $13.25@13.50; second patent, 

12.65@13; extra fancy, $11.10@11.70; 
second clear, $10.25@10.75; low-grade, 
$9.10@9.50,—jute or cotton. Pacific Coast 
soft wheat fancy patent, $12.75@13.25; 
straight, $12.40@12.60; cut-off, $11.50@ 
11.90,—jute. Spring wheat patent, $13.25 
@13.60; first clear, $12.25@12.35,—jute. 
White rye, $13; dark, $12. 

Bran exceedingly dull, with prices de- 
clining. A fairly good demand, however, 
has developed for middlings. 


THE GROWING CROP 


Although the growing wheat crop in 
Missouri and southern Illinois is receiving 
more moisture than is really needed, the 
plant, according to reports, is progressing 
satisfactorily in all sections. This week 
was showery, but we had some bright, 
warm, sunshiny days which were very 
beneficial. 

Following is the gist of reports received: 
Practically all headed; ideal weather for 
wheat...Much improved over earlier ex- 
pectations...Good; prospects for 80 per 
cent. ..Coming on in fine shape. .. Making 
seasonable headway, but too much rain... 
Making good progress...Excellent; har- 
vesting the end of June; wheat all headed 
out fine...Doing fairly well, but about 
three weeks late, and it will require lots 
of sunlight but cool weather for the next 
few weeks to make a good, plump berry, 
as extremely hot weather will shrivel 
grain; about 75 per cent of a normal crop 
expected...Some improvement the past 
week. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 
Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ii. 

Cairo (Ill.) Milling Co. 

H. C, Cole Milling Co., Chester, I1l. 
Columbia (Ill,) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Ili.) Milling Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo, 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 
Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending June 9 was 27,600, repre- 
senting 55 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 24,180, or 48 per cent, last week, 


Practically no long-_ 


29,700, or 59 per cent, a year ago, and 
24,600, or 49 per cent, in 1915. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 36,500, repre- 
senting 47 per cent, compared with 42,700, 
or 55 per cent, last week, 50,000, or 65 per 
cent, a year ago, and 26,200, or 34 per 
cent, in 1915. 

CEREALS AND FEED 


Rye flour quiet, with a few sales being 
made at steady prices. 

There was a fair demand for spring 
wheat, testing 48 lbs or better. A few cars 
of barley screenings were offered at 90c 
bu. However, buyers could not be inter- 
ested. There were bids of $2.50 per 100 
Ibs for spelt, but very little business was 
done. 

Mill oats sold on spot at 601%,c, while to 
arrive brought 5914c. No. 3 white oats 
sold at 65@65¥,c, with a fair demand 
from elevator interests at these prices. 

NOTES 

J. D. Frisbee, formerly with the King- 
man (Kansas) Milling Co., has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Langen- 
berg Milling Co., at Republic, Mo. 

Joseph Liepman, for 12 years with the 
Quaker Oats Co., managing the St. Louis 
branch ‘the last five years, will become 
connected with the Dreyer Commission 
Co., St. Louis, on July 1. 

C. E. Valier, of Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., St. Louis, returning from a trip 
through the Southeast, stated that, al- 
though stocks were low, buyers in that 
section were very conservative in buying. 

J. Douglas and Joseph A. Dundas, of 
Dundas Bros. Co., Philadelphia, accom- 
panied by two baker friends, A. R. Hoen- 
inger, Lancaster, Pa., and Victor Molitor, 
Swedesboro, N. J., were in the city this 
week calling on the trade. 


Rolf Langerud, representing O. Lange-_ 


rud, of Drammen, Norway, William Wa- 
terman, of J. S. Waterman & Co., New 
Orleans, and W. C. Herrmann, of Ever- 
ett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., 
were in St. Louis this week. 

The board of directors of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange has adopted the fol- 
lowing: “Resolved, That on and after 
Thursday, June 7, and until further notice, 
members of the Merchants’ Exchange at 
St. Louis making or entering into con- 
tracts for the purchase or sale of corn by 
grade alone, to be delivered, in store, for 
immediate or for future delivery,.shall not 


_exceed the price of $1.67 per bu.” 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., June 9.—There was 
no improvement in the flour trade this 
week, and though spot flour was offered at 
much less than mills were offering, busi- 
ness was dull. Kansas high patents were 
offered at $13.70@13.80; 95 per cent pat- 
ents, $13.35@13.45; Oklahoma _ cut- 
straights, $12.10@12.20; Minnesota stand- 
ard patents, $13.90@14.10,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; soft winter patents, $13.25@13.40, 
bulk. 

There was a wide range in price of 
spot flour, Kansas patents being offered 
at $12.25@13, Minnesota at $12.20@13.25, 
and soft winter patents at $13.40@13.60, 
98-Ib cottons. 

Board of Trade quotations: Bran, on 
track, $1.75 per 100 lbs, tagged. Corn, 
bulk on track: No. 3 yellow, $1.65@1.66 
bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.64@1.65; No. 3 white, 
$1.66@1.67. Oats, bulk on track: No. 3 
white, 70@71c bu; No. 3 mixed, 684%,.@ 
6914,¢. Corn products: Corn meal, $8.10@ 
8.20; cream meal, $8.40@8.50; grits, $8.50 
@8.60; hominy, $8.75@9. 

NOTES 

Grain inspected since June 1: wheat, 
537 cars; corn, 71; oats, 216; barley, 91. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 1,246,000 bus; 


‘sen Oven Co., of C 


corn, 148,000; oats, 1,081,000; barley, 
393,000. ‘ ‘ 
Mr. Welzenbach, on the Peter- 
cago, was here yes- 
terday. 
Georce L. Fenry. 





Death of W. H. Kinney 


W. H. Kinney, president of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., of the Security Flour 
Mills Co., Abilene, and of the Border 
Queen Milling Co., Caldwell, Kansas, died 
at his home in Wichita, June 8, at the 
age of 76. Funeral services will be held 
at Wichita, followed by interment at 
Burrton, Kansas, Monday, June 11. 

Mr. Kinney was one of the few remain- 
ing pioneer millers of the Southwest. 
Coming to Kansas from his former home 
in Ohio in 1877, his first milling venture 
was at Burrton: Some years later he 
purchased a mill at Hutchinson, first con- 
ducted as the Hutchinson Mill Co, and in 
more recent years as the Hutchinson 
Flour Mills Co. Subsequently he was in- 
terested, in company with T. J. Holdridge 
and others, in the building of a mill at 
Pond Creek, Okla., and from time to time 
thereafter was associated in the owner- 


The Late W. H. Kinney 


ship of various other mills at points in the 
Southwest. A few years ago he sold his 
interest in the Hutchinson company, and 
at about the same time became interested, 
with W. A. Chain and Mr.: Holdridge, in 
the Security company at Abilene, and 
somewhat later in the Caldwell property. 

In connection with his sons-in-law, 
John H. Moore and G. S. Lowry, Mr. 
Kinney organized the Wichita Flour Mills 
Co., which built a new 1,000-bbl mill at 
Wichita, of which Mr. Mohr and Mr. 
Lowry are active managers. At about 
the same time Mr. Kinney moved from 
Hutchinson, which had ee been his 
home, to Wichita. 

In addition to Mrs. Moore and Mrs. 
Lowry, Mr. Kinney is survived by anoth- 
er daughter, Miss Nettie Kinney, of 
Wichita. 





North Carolina Bleaching Tax 


The last session of the legislature of 
North Carolina made provision for a re- 
duction of the tax charged against mills 
selling bleached flour in that state from 
$25 to $15. The lower rate: becomes ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1918. The tax is in the 
form of a special license which must be 
taken out by any mill selling bleached 
flour in the state. 





Buenos Aires Shipping 


— the month of April, 1917, only 
68 seagoing steamships fies 4 sailing vessels 
ente the port of Buenos Aires, as com- 
pared with 125 in 1912, 161 im 1913, 153 in 
1914, 131 in 1915, and 121 in 1916. 

During the first four months of 1917 the 
total of such steamers and sailing vessels 
entering Buenos Aires was 287, which is 
175 less than during the same period of 
1916, 186 less than in 1915, and 402 less 
than in 1914, 

The cargoes entering during April, 1917, 
amounted to 190,664 tons, compared with 
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178,538 in 1916, 136,059 in 1915, and 296. 
585 in 1914, : 

Imported cargoes during the first four 
months of 1917 amounted to only 569,487 
tons, or a decrease of 876,721 tons from 
aia 42,046 from 1915, and 107,124 from 
1916, 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duuvurs, Mrxw., June 11,—Mills report 
that flour was quiet and slow last week, 
Some inquiry from a widely scattered ter- 
ritory, but a few small sales only were 
booked. The upward movement in wheat 
and the well-booked condition of the trade 
check business. Reselling is in evidence, 
and is restricting mill operations. ‘he 
~new crop is uppermost in the mind of the 


trade, and buyers are hoping for soften-' 


ing prices with good prospects. Mills con- 
tinue their activity on old contracts. Prices 
have advanced 50c bbl. 

Better inquiry for durum flour, but 
high prices restrict buying. Bulge in 
wheat caused advance of 75c bbl. 

A better inquiry for rye flour is report- 
ed, but sales show no increase. Rye stocks 
in elevators here are about cleaned out. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week nade 
25,725 bbls flour, or 70 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 18,100, or 50 per cent, the pre- 
vious week, and 19,510, or 54 per cent, a 
year ago. 

Millfeed was in fair demand and a little 
stronger. Mills have little to offer, being 
busy on old bookings. 


NOTES 


Fair shipments of grain and flaxseed 
were made by rail last week to near-by 
territory. 


R. H. Adams, president of the Ameri- 
can Linseed Co., New York, was in Duluth 
last Saturday. 


A cargo of 127,000 bus rye was shipped 
last week, which cleaned out the stock in 
Duluth-Superior elevators. 


The flour movement through the Soo 
Canal in May was about the same as a 
year ago, but grain showed an increase. 


Flour and feed held in railroad houses 
have moved out slowly because of trans- 
portation difficulties, but more boats are 
now operating and deliveries will soon in- 
crease. 


Duluth-Superior elevators have ad- 
vanced their elevator charges from Ic to 
1%c for receiving and 15 days’ storage, 
and from 1-40th of 1 cent per day for 
each day thereafter, to 1-30th. 


Under new restrictions, wheat-trading 
is stagnant. Traders apparently have their 
contracts pretty well liquidated. Today 
(June 11) not a quotation was posted un- 
til 12:40, and after that only three up to 
the close. 

Demand for vessels to move grain has 
fallen off, the rate being down Ic at 6c 
bu on wheat, Duluth to Buffalo. Nearly 
all grain to go forward is now under 
charter, and the tonnage available has 
increased. 

A 40-mile gale from the northeast held 
30 boats in the ice outside Duluth harbor 
for two days last week. The ice field is 
only two or three miles in extent, but 
under heavy winds packs in so that boats 
cannot move. 

Wheat-shipping has been active, and 
only about 1,000,000 bus remain in Duluth- 
Superior elevators, about equally divided 
between domestic and Canadian. !t will 
take but a short time to clean this out. 
Coarse grain stocks are also going out 
fast. 

President J. C. Evans and Vice-Presi- 
dent H. S. Noble, of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation, were in the city June 
9. They stated that ice conditions and 
labor troubles at Buffalo had interfered 
with the movement of their boats, but that 
these are now pretty well overcome. 


Cash wheat has been in good dem:nd at 
unchan differences or slightly better. 
With receipts small, buyers seem disposed 
to pick up the lower grades. Track No. | 
northern rules at 40¢ oyer Minneapolis 
July, with No. 2 at 5c and No. 3 a! 15@ 
20¢ under No. 1, No. 2 hard Montana 
brings 30c over Minneapolis July. No. ! 
durum is strong at 5¢ over July, and No. ? 
is 5c under No. 1. Elevators were not 
buying today, leaving the field entirely t 


mills, 
F, G. Carison. 
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The position of flour traders here re- 
mains very difficult, as outside the regula- 
tion flour of London, outport and country 
millers, the amount of available free flour 
is ever dwindling. It does not seem likely 
that much more free flour will arrive, but 
what does get here will mostly go direct to 
purchases, and not come on market. 
The Wheat Commission is to distribute the 
government flour, when it arrives, to im- 
porters for sale on commission, but when 
this will be no one can say. It is not ex- 
pected that much flour of this kind will be 
available for at least three or four weeks. 

There is an idea that presently the 
policy of mixing wheaten flour with bar- 
ley, corn or other meal may be modified in 
favor of a mixture of = te flour with ve 

er cent meal, or possi something n 
quite so long. Most Inediical men are strong 
against the bread of today, which is caus- 
ing intestinal troubles, especially among 
children and old ple. . 

The scientific theory is this: that it is 
impossible to bake a mixture of wheat and 
barley, or wheat and corn. flour, into a di- 


gestible loaf, because of the unequal fer- 
mentation of different kinds of cereals. 
Certain it is that the effect which the 


praisers of wholemeal used to vaunt is not 
produced by the breads to which we are 
being treated. The “— contrary is the 
physical effect of mixed bread. 
Whether the authorities will give heed to 
these complaints, which are by no means 
imaginary, remains to be seen. Much will 
doubtless depend on our success or other- 
wise in dealing with the enemy submarines, 
and to some extent we are of course de- 
pendent on the possible supply of over-sea 
white flour. 

As you are aware, all mills in this coun- 
try of over 170 bbls daily capacity are now 
under government control, and as long as 
this state of things continues their former 
proprietors are but government servants, 
drawing salaries for the work they dis- 
charge under. the controller’s orders. The 
prices of the flour and millfeed made by 
such mills are fixed by the authorities, and 
cannot be departed from, 

London-made flour is quoted at 61@62s 

ex-mill, with all carriage charges on the 
buyer. Apparently, prices have not yet 
been fixed for controlled count , 
but today country flour is being offered at 
63s 6d@ti5s 6d on rail, so that the price is 
at the lowest far above the cost to a buyer 
of London-milled flour. But country mill- 
ers are not ready sellers, even at these 
prices; they have quite enough to do just 
now with supplying their immediate cus- 
tomers, 
_ There is a famine of white flour, but on 
license this article can be sold when it is 
forthcoming. ‘Today Minnesota patents 
are quoted in very small lots at 77@80s 
ex-store, according to quality. 

American spring wheat clears are eager- 

ly Sought for, but very little is forthcom- 
ing. A few bags of fancy marks recently 
made 75@76s ex-store, but this was a 
driblet_ business: Good first clears are 
worth 72s ex-store, while those of lower 
quality, but still capable of bread-making, 
would make 66@67s. 
f Kansas good patents, when any can be 
ound, are worth 77@79s ex-store; at any 
rate, such prices have been paid. Even 
second patents would make 15@76s. « 

Manitoba 76 per cent are worth 
about 78s ex-store, and a few sacks of an 





all-white patent made 80s in that position 
quite recently. 

Australians are very scarce on spot, 
and for 78 per cent extraction 74s 6d@75s 
ex-store is the figure. There recently have 
been shipment offers at 69s c.i.f., plus war 
risk, but these are evidently from second 
hands ready to resell. A little Japanese 
flour is available on spot at 73s 6d@74s 
ex-store. 

Red dog is not included in the ban on 
private dealings, but there are few offers 
about; a sale on landed terms was quoted 
on Monday at 54s. 


‘ OATMEAL é 
The controller has now fixed a retail 
price for oatmeal of 514d, or llc, per lb, 
and this has thrown the wholesale market 
into confusion. There is a little Aberdeen 
oatmeal being offered at £50@51 per ton, 
but the market is absolutely bare of 
American or Canadian oatmeal. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed is scarce, but at the controlled 
price, namely, £13 ton for bran, and £15 
for coarse middlings, some business is 
passing. 
THE MONEY SITUATION 
Supplies of money have been ample all 
the week. It has been easy to obtain loans 
at 3% per cent, and today they were of- 
fered down to 2%. The general rate, 
however, is 3@4 per cent, and for seven- 
day loans 44,@4%. 
re has been scarcely any business 
passing in discounts, but rates remain 
steady. Three months’ bank bills are 
quoted at 434 per cent, four months’ at 
4%/,@4 13-16, six months’ at 4 13-16@4%, 
and trade bills at 5@5%%. The bank rate 
remains at 5 per cent. 


GOVERN MENT STORING FLOUR 


It is understood that arrivals of foreign 
flour have been quite heavy recently, and 
the government has put them into store. 
Warehousemen say that stocks are rapidly 
increasing. As yet it is not known what 
disposal the government will make of this 
flour, whether it will be held as a reserve 
or given out to importers for distribution. 

In some quarters it is thought that the 
flour will be sent to British mills to be 
mixed with the admixtures that are now 
being used, but as the government, when 
taking over the control of flour, practically 
made an agreement with the importers 
that they should act as government bro- 
kers for Se ee flour, it is 
hardly likely that this procedure will be 
adopted. 

AUSTRALIAN FLOURS 

Australian white flours, that usually 
command a better price than American 
soft winter wheat export patents, were 
sold during the week at 75@76s, which 
would be equivalent to 71@72s c.i.f. 


LIVERPOOL, MAY 15 


Business in flour has reached the van- 
ishing point. Flour on spot or to arrive is 
mostly owned by consumers, and held for 
their own purposes. Any odd lots that are 
for resale are not offered at prices within 
measurable distance of buyers’ views, 
and isolated small transactions are only 
the result of some special necessity. 
American and Canadian flours, according 
to quality, are teagan at 80@87s per 280 
Ibs, but are purely nominal. On the other 
hand, home manufactured regulation flour 
remains unchanged at 62s per 280 lbs, 
and commands a good consumptive de- 
mand. 

Low-grade flours are firmer, second bak- 
ers being held at about 64s 6d and red d 
at 52s 6d per 280 Ibs, but only a smal 
business is passing. There are no offers 
for shipment. 

For Australian 78 per cent flour, ar- 
rived, 87s is asked, but this price is above 


parity. 


SCOTCH MARKETS, MAY 14 


As regards flour in Glasgow, no fresh 
feature has developed. If anything, there 
is an inclination not to rush things, as it 
is not known. what the government may do, 
If one were to try and gauge the situation, 
he would say that it were rather better. 
Flour has been moving more freely. Odd 
lots of white flour are eagerly sought for, 
and quite good prices paid for them. The 
are mixed with the regulation flour, and it 
is believed the bakers are managing to 
earn a profit. 

During the week there has been a big 
food restriction campaign in Glasgow, 
the menus of leading citizens, from the 
lord provost downward, being posted on 
the tramcars. Judging from the menus 
thus published, these citizens cannot be 
accused of over-eating, the lord provost 
contenting himself with only tea as his 
afternoon refreshment, eating neither bis- 
cuit nor bread with it. 

The Duke of Atholl, making an appeal 
to the Scotch people, says that, from 
statistics shown him, it is clear that wheat 
flour must be rigidly preserved and econ- 
omized. He claims the best of reasons for 
knowing that the director of food economy 
is trying to think out a widespread scheme 
for increasing the available supplies of 
oatmeal. 

The Edinburgh and Leith flour millers, 
at their weekly conference, fixed regula- 
tion straight-run flour at 64s per 280 Ibs. 
No price was quoted for Midlothian oat- 
meal by the millers, as no oats were on 
offer. 





IRISH MARKETS, MAY 14 

There is practically no trading in flour, 
except by middlemen, importers having 
nothing to offer. The last scramble has 
taken place for securing the last rem- 
nants of old white flour in the hands of 
importers, and one might say that we have 
seen the last of the better-class goods. In- 
quiries from middlemen for odd parcels 
of white flour have proved conclusively 
that there is none in the hands of import- 
ers, middlemen or retailers. 

Bakers who have been willing to pay 
any price in order to secure it, are now 
reaping the benefit of their foresight. 
Some are getting a nice pull over their 
neighbors, but this will not last long. At 
present it is impossible to-buy any foreign 
flour; although the government has bought 
considerable, there is none being offered 
in this market. 

There are no Minneapolis flours offer- 
ing on spot. Bakers have had odd parcels, 
but required them for their own con- 
sumption. 

Some small retail lots of old white Kan- 
sas flours in store are easily worth 85s 
today, but even that price would not buy 
any quantity. It is only being put out in 
small retail lots. 

During the week 90s was paid: for a few 
bags of old white American soft winters. 
Those who wanted them, however, were 
mostly small consumers, who would pay 
almost any price the seller asked. Old 
war grade Australian has been offering on 
spot from outports at about 78s. 

In low-grade flours there have been 
some spring bakers offering at about 76s, 
Belfast or Dublin, but they have not 
found any favor in this market. : 


MILL OFFALS 


With the advent of ened of rain and 
heat, mill offals have had a quieter tone 
all the week. Bran has not come down 
much, the best white being held at about 
£17 ton, but medium red is not worth 
more than £15 10s, which is slightly lower 
on the week. Pollards are down fully 10s 
ton, foreign make being offered at £15 10s 
Belfast and £16 Dublin, with a slacken- 
ing in demand. 


Indian meal is still quoted at £23 ton, 
but business is limited, owing to shortage 
of corn, although there has been some re- 
lief by a recent arrival. 

Linseed meal is not offering. Stocks are 
almost completely sold out, and this mar- 
ket is now dependent on Live l. De- 
corticated cottonseed meal and cake are 
worth about £23 ton. 





Modern Mill at New Bethlehem, Pa. 

Over 1,200 attended the opening of the 
new flour mill at New Bethlehem, Pa., by 
Messrs. Gumpert and Reed. The old plant 
burned Feb. 7, 1916, and negotiations at 
once were opened with the Wolf Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa., for rebuilding. The 
main building is 34x92, the mill end is four 


stories and the warehouse end five stories, 
with separate power plant. 
The mill end is a model for its system of 


natural and artificial lighting, and of ven- 
tilation. In the basement are shower 
baths and locker-rooms for employees. 
The first floor contains seven double stands 
of 9x24 ball-bearing machines, two flour 
packers and 1 te scales. On the second 
floor are middlings purifiers, dust col- 
lectors, suction fan, middlings mill, ete. 
The third floor contains a ball-bearing 
level sifter, with automatic control, and a 
self-balancing sifter in which the flour is 
bolted, containing 16 sections, with 96 
sieves. 

The first floor of the warehouse is used 
for flour, a bran packer, and conveyors 
for drawing the wheat from the 45-foot 
storage bins. The second story is set 
apart for feed, while the cleaned wheat 
bins, a double wheat scourer and an auto- 
matic magnet machine, which removes all 
metal from the wheat, are located on the 
third floor. The fourth floor contains the 
receiving separator, etc. On the fifth floor 
are the heads of the elevators and four 
cyclone dust collectors. 

The Red Bank Mills have a capacity of 
275 bbls of flour per day, and a storage 
capacity of 120,500 bus. Grain is taken 
directly into the elevator, and thence to the 
mill through steel conveyors. All machines 
of high-speed type are equipped with ball 
= For lower-speed machines, 
roller bearings have been provided. All 
rolls have glass tubes, thus permitting the 
miller to see the work of his mill at all 
times. 





Eastern Feed Men to Organize 


Early in May, representative feed deal- 
ers of New York state met at Albany, to 
discuss plans for a thorough organization 
of the trade in the East. Frank C. Jones, 
of Bullville, N. Y., was chairman, -and 
dealers from all parts of the state were 
present. It was decided to call a mass 
meeting at Albany, June 21-23, when the 
organization will be formally launched. 

The new association will probably be 
called the Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants, and will include individual 
members among retailers, associate mem- 
bers and wholesalers, and affiliated mem- 
bers among the local and country organi- 
zations. It is planned to make the new 
federation so strong financially that a 
permanent secretary may be employed to 
devote all his time to its affairs. Frank C. 
Jones is being urged for this position, on 
account of his long experience in feed 
association work. 

Members of the trade in all sections of 
the East welcome the new federation. If 
conducted along the lines outlined in the 
suggested constitution and by-laws, it will 
fill a long-felt need for a closely-knit, 
quick-working, effective organization. The 
New York State Retail Feed Dealers’ As- 
sociation was effective, but it was under a 
handicap from the beginning because it 
did not | ares even a majority of the state’s 
feed men enrolled. 
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OPERATIVE MILLERS’ CONVENTION 





Annual Meeting Held in Minneapolis — Attendance Cut Down by War 
Conditions Over Two Hundred Present —Meetings Devoted 
Mainly to Business— Important Addresses and Resolutions 


The twenty-second annual convention of 
the Fraternity of Operative Millers of 
America was held in Minneapolis June 4-8. 
The attendance was not as large as at some 
previous meetings, but this was to be ex- 
pected. under existing conditions. At that, 
however, about 220 registered. They came 
from all parts of the United States and 
Canada, and were representative of the 
entire organization. 

It was deemed advisable by the com- 
mittees in charge that no formal enter- 
tainment features be provided in advance, 
and that the convention be devoted solely 
to business. The plans were carried 
through as arranged, but the “Grinders,” 
the social auxiliary of the organization, 
provided some form of entertainment each 
evening. This included a smoker and a 
banquet. The weather was not at all pro- 
pitious for sightseeing; nevertheless, the 
visitors seemed to enjoy themselves fully, 
and a number remained for several days 
after the meeting adjourned. 

Monday, June 4, was given up to regis- 
tration and getting uainted. An in- 
formal reception was held that evening at 
the Radisson Hotel. 

The first business session was called to 
order promptly at 10 a.m., Tuesday, June 
5, by President C. H. Barnard, of Wel- 
lington, Kansas. After the usual prelimi- 
naries incident to the opening of a con- 
vention, the president read his address, 
which in part follows: 


THE PRESIDENTS ADDRESS 


Two years ago at Cincinnati many of 
you felt that the organization was in the 
last stages of disintegration, with a mem- 
bership disorganized and hopelessly in ar- 
rears with their dues. A number of the 
loyal members, who. believed in the pur- 
poses and principles of the organization, 
proceeded to change the treatment by in- 
jecting into the patient a solution labeled 
“Business,” the result of which landed 
you at St. Louis in 1916 with 400 active 
members, who had paid their dues, about 
100 associate members paid up, and a 
financial balance to our credit which was 
indeed gratifying, and should be a great 
satisfaction to you, and especially to my 
predecessor and our worthy secretary. 

At St. Louis, in our twenty-first annual 
convention, proposals involving the integ- 
rity, the very life, of our organization were 
proposed, which, had you not wisely re- 
jected them, would have certainly been 
fatal to the fraternity. 

Thus, by your loyalty to the purposes 
of the association, as set forth in article 2 
of the constitution, you have removed all 
doubt among millowners as to the ability 
of the organization to avoid taking up the 
wage question or hours of labor, and to 
carry out the basic principles upon which 
the association was created. 

For these acts, I think, congratulations 
are due. 

The head millers of this and every coun- 
try are a link in the chain that binds the 
three most essential departments in mill- 
ing together: buying, operating, and sell- 
ing, and of necessity they are in too close 
touch and on too confidential terms with 
their eraployers to warrant their joining 
any organization that would in the least 
disturb that confidence. 

By your action at Cincinnati and St. 
Louis you have committed this association 
to a permanent platform of education, and 
removed all suspicion of mercenary mo- 
tives. I feel, therefore, that each and 
every one of you can and should assist in 
making the F. O. M. A. in fact an educa- 
tional institution. 

You can assist in many ways. 
be that you could create and maintain a 
scholarship in some laboratory or other 
institution devoted to experimental mill- 
ing or technical knowledge, where you 
could start some young man every year 
or two on the road to a milling career. 

Take your personal cases: when, you 
absorb any new ideas, in or out of our 
conventions, go home, try them out, give 
our second miller the benefit of your 
eval and when you feel (and don’t 
be selfish with them) that your millers are 
capable, use your influence to get them in 


It might , 


charge of a good mill at a better salary 
than you can pay them, and they will soon 
be here among you, active workers in the 
same cause. 

A source of pride and satisfaction to 
every superintending miller should be that 
he is able to train up one or more young 
men to the head-millership of a good mill, 
and stands ready to advise him after he 
gets there. ° 

Another way to help: when your secre- 
tary writes you for any information, or 
your views upon any subject applicable to 
milling or concerning the conduct of his 
office, answer him at once; speak frankly; 
if he is right or wrong in his methods, tell 
him so; give him the best that is in ‘you; 
he will appreciate it. 

A majority of your executive committee, 
with your president and secretary, met in 
this city on Dec. 11 and 12 last to make 
eee gs 4 arrangements for this conven- 
tion. At that meeting amendments to our 
constitution were suggested, and recom- 
mended to this convention for adoption, 
which will come before you through the 
secretary. They also recommended the 
establishment of a bureau of technical in- 
formation, for the benefit of those having 
problems in every-day milling which bow | 
may be unable to solve themselves, whic 
they can submit to this bureau. They also 
appointed a committee to conduct this 
bureau, and suggested that a bulletin of 
its work be copyrighted and issued to all 
members in good standing. 

Here again awe one of you can be of 
material benefit. I refer you to section 2 
of article 2 of our constitution—“don’t be 
afraid to ask questions.” Better still, write 
a short article on some problem of milling, 
submit it to this bureau, or to your con- 
vention, for discussion. There are no 
secrets in milling except those yet to be 
discovered by scientific aeaith True, 
some of you may have more antique furni- 
ture and a few more long conveyors 
(which the manufacturers’ auxiliary will 
take care of in time) than the other fel- 
low, but it all depends on the man in con- 
trol keeping his steering column in work- 
ing order, the differential and transmis- 
sion | need well lubricated, and his speedom- 
eter down to a safe and practical — 

It has been said to me personally, and 
writers whose articles have been published 
in the milling journals have said, that the 
F. O. M. A. has never accomplished any- 
thing for its members, that millers have 
gone home from our conventions “poorer, 
and no better equipped mentally, and that 
no benefits had been derived from the 
F. O. M. A. whatever.” If such assertions 
are facts, why have more than 700 of the 
best and brainiest millers of the United 
States and Canada stood by the organiza- 
tion through all the years since its birth? 

Have they derived no benefits from 
coming in contact with such men as Rich- 
ardson, Bredin, Tattersall, Kell, LeClerc, 
Ballard, Leisch, Snyder and many others 
of equal caliber? Have we not received any 
benefits from the fact that the F, O. M. A. 
organization, through its influence and re- 
search, has raised the miller’s occupation 
from a trade to a profession, and brought 
milling and baking technology to the 
front, and from the many other valuable 
educational features brought forward 
during its 22 years of existence? Have 
the millers’ national industrial expositions 
in the years past, and the manufacturers’ 
auxiliary of the F. O. M. A., been of no 
benefit to us? If so, then we are indeed 
poorer, 

If you are not a student, then the F. O. 
M. A. can do you no gees. If you are, the 
benefits to be derived from being a mem- 
ber and attending our conventions are im- 
measurable. Be a student; be an opti- 
mist, don’t be a pessimist. The miller who 
can find no time to read or study can see 
no good in anything or anybody—he is in 
a deep rut, from which some day he will 
attempt to turn out, and find it impossible 
without going into the ditch. 

Look back over the long list of officers 
and directors of this association and hun- 
dreds of other loyal members in the past 
22 years. Did they pay their dues regu- 
larly and attend our conventions merely 


expecting to advance their financial inter- 
ests? I do not believe it. 

But they did come here to find ways and 
means of advancing themselves in the art 
and science of milling, not only by hearing 
and seeing what is to be heard and seen in 
our conventions, but by coming in contact 
with other millers, and by an exchange of 
ideas and a dissemination of technical 
milling knowledge among the members to 
cultivate the growth of their mental 
strength and fit themselves to deal with 
the problems of milling found in the ad- 
vancement thereof, and be able to return 
to their employers tenfold the expense of 
their postgraduate course and vacation. 

I want to quote here The Northwestern 
Miller: “The Fraternity of Operative 
Millers has now fairly earned its right to 
be considered national in its scope, and is 
actually a strong power in promoting the 
better education of millers in technical 
matters. It has gradually gained the con- 
fidence of the trade, and is entitled to 
recognition as an organization of conse- 
quence.” 

These words, coming from a milling 
journal international in its scope, should 

an inspiration to the loyal members of 
the F. O. M. A., and an incentive to great- 
er effort to place the organization on a 
still higher plane of usefulness; and I 
would respectfully commend them to those 
who would dig a pitfall for the oblitera- 
tion of this association. To the members 
of the F. O. M. A. I would suggest that 
you do not forget that you have a brother 
groping in the dark. Lead him to the light 
if possible, but keep your feet firmly 
planted on the platform of education in 
proficiency, fraternity, aid and protection. 

To those who would impugh the motives 
of men who are working unselfishly to ad- 
vance the interests of the association, I 
can but say—come with clean hands, knock 
at the door and it shall be opened unto 
you, and remember that “The world wags 
with three things only—doing, undoing, 
and pretending.” 

In an association of this kind, holding 
annual conventions, there are many who 
are unacquainted with parliamentary 
usages, and are not able to devote much 
study to the subject. I would therefore 
suggest that when this convention has 
opened for the transaction of business, 
some system of conducting business, and 
rules to govern our proceedings, should be 
established. I consider it important in 
assemblies of this kind that there should 
be a legal rule to go by, so that there may 
be uniformity in the esque 

Again, when you have elected my suc- 
cessor in this office, I want you to relegate 
me to the rear rank, where I can work as a 
high private and assist in pushing the 
other fellow forward. I believe in rota- 
tion in organizations of this kind; give 
every man a chance to show what is in 
him; use an open ring, so that all may 
enter within the circle and form one grand 
fraternal brotherhood. 

I would also suggest that, in choosing 
officers and members of the executive com- 
mittee, you observe geographical lines 
and not elect more than one from any one 
state. 

When the question of amendments to 
our constitution comes up for discussion 
and action, let every active member be 
present at our business sessions and speak 
out, and be ready to act intelligently for 
the good of all concerned. 

Furthermore, every one should be here 
at the appointed hour of each session, that 
you may assist in expediting the business at 
hand, after which all can fully enjoy the 
entertainment features of our conventions. 

Our official programme is coming to be 
recognized as an ideal medium of advertis- 
ing among millfurnishers, and as it is the 
only official organ of the F, O. M. A., each 
active member should consider himself a 
committee of one during each succeeding 
year to promulgate and offer something to 
make the programme more attractive and 
valuable to the advertiser, as well as to the 
organization. 

And while you are on this committee of 
one, use your influence to increase the ac- 
tive membership. Get a new member, but 
do not recommend him because he has the 

rice, or thinks more of “fifty cents or an 
1our’s time” than he does of the oppor- 
tunity to advance himself in the art and 
science of milling. 

We thank the millowners who have al- 
ready joined this association and given it 
their moral as well as financial support. 
We believe that every millowner repre- 
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sented in the F. O. M. A. by his superin- 
tendent or head miller should become an 
associate member. Why? Because we fee} 
that we have fully demonstrated ou; loy- 
alty to you, and our ability to carry out 
the basic principles upon which the asgo- 
ciation was created. The purposes for 
which we are organized redound to your 
benefit, even more than to ours, ani fo, 
this we ask that you reciprocate by loyalty 
to us. So far as industrial questions o, 
the welfare of the men employed is cop. 
cerned, we have the utmost confidence jp 
your ability and = of co-operation to 
adjust them satisfactorily, and this «sso- 
ciation, collectively and __ individyally 
stands ready to co-operate for the good 
of all, 

Don’t forget the manufacturers’ aux. 
iliary, the members of which are interested 
in the advancement of the F. O. M. .\. and 
you indfvidually. Anything you ¢11 do 
or say in their interest, I know, will |. ap- 
preciated and repaid. 

And before you go home, join the 
“Grinders”—the best bunch of bow ters 
the F. O. M. A. has ever had. 


* * 


The various reports of the secrviary 
and treasurer and the minutes of the last 
meeting were read and approved. 


MR. SUYDAM’S ADDRESS 


R. Suydam, of the Ismert-Hincke \ill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, gave a brief synopsis 
of the work he is doing for his company 
among bakers. He is a practical baker 
himself, and his special duty is to help 
bakers solve their problems. Mr. Suydam 
said that very frequently, when called 
upon to assist a baker in trouble, the fault 
was found to be with the bakery and not 
with the flour used. Some bakers, on the 
other hand, attempt to use poor raw ma- 
terial and still expect to get good results. 
A short patent flour was declared to be the 
best for the baker, because it produced a 
sweeter loaf of bread and one that could 
compare favorably with the home-baked 
loaf. 

Speaking of milling extraction, Mr. 
Suydam said: There has been some talk 
of late that the mills would be asked to 
mill a higher percentage of wheat. Per- 
sonally I am not in favor of this, because 
such flour produces a common dough, and 
a loaf of poor flavor, which does not retain 
its moisture as well as bread made from 
the present flour. 

About 125 of the largest bakers recently 
held a conference in Chicago, and they 
appointed a committee to go to Washing- 
ton and see Mr. Hoover. Flour even at 
$15 or $20 per bbl is by far the cheapest 
food product on the market. I cannot 
see any necessity of going into high ex- 
traction milling, and I think Mr. Hoover 
will see it in the.same light, as I was told 
by some of the committee that called on 
him that he is a very capable, broadminded 
man, 

I would like to see the millowners run a 
campaign such as the National Association 
of Dairymen are now doing, advertising 
the food value of flour. The dairymen 
show what 10c worth of food value milk 
has as compared with eggs, meat and some 
of the rest of the things they mention. 
But they do not mention flour, because 
flour gives the best food value we have. 
The bakeries are now working along the 
same line; they are getting ready to adver- 
tise the food value of bread. Of course, it 
will be baker’s bread that they will ad- 
vise, but the millowners can, if they will, 
work along the same lines, whether bread 
is made by the bakers or by the housewife. 


PROFESSOR SNYDER’S ADDRESS 


At the afternoon session, June 5, Pro- 
fessor Harry Snyder, of the Russe!!-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis, was called 
upon to answer the question, “What co you 
think of flour as a health food mace on 4 
76 per cent or over extraction?” 

Professor Snyder replied as follows: 

I do not think we can make a healthier, 
a more wholesome, a better, flour than we 
are doing today by using a higher extrac 
tion method of milling, that is, by includ- 
ing some of the products between |!ic bor- 
der line of flour and feed. I do not believe 
under any circumstances it is ever advis- 
able to go down into the feed end and in- 
clude feed as a part of the flour. 

We must have some standard, some 
starting point. You know that when we 
speak of, say, 72, 74 or 76 per cent ex- 
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action, we must apply that to a definite 
vali of wheat and a system of milling. 
We may have wheat where it is possible to 
get a sood flour from, say, 74 per cent 
extraction, While another wheat o slightly 
poorer quality would not permit of get- 
ting as good flour with 72 per cent ex- 
traction. I feel that when one speaks on 
this point, and accepts a definite figure of 
72, 74 or 76 per cent, it must be to a cer- 
tain extent flexible, dependent upon the 
character of the wheat and also to a cer- 
tain extent upon the character of the mills 
that are working out the product. 

We have heard a great deal about the 
European 76 and 82 per cent flour. Dr. 
Taylor, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, before the agricultural 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, made some interesting statements 
that perhaps will help us a little in con- 
gidering ‘his question in its right light. He 
pointed out that with the European and 


continental systems of milling, the true 
moisture content of the English and conti- 
nental flours must be taken into consider- 
ation; that while our percentage of stand- 
ard was 1514, 18 per cent even was allowed 
in the European mill; so that the 80 per 


cent, say, of the English mill, when 
brought down to our basis, recognizing the 
excess of water, would bring it down some 
four points. 

I think that if the question is viewed in 
the light of nutritive value and nutritive 
qualities, all evidence plainly indicates 
that when you begin to add any of the 
feed, either bran or whatever it be, the 
food value rapidly begins to decline be- 
cause of the indigestibility of these parts. 
Now, it is possible that there may be a 
per cent or two between a good flour, say 
72 or 73 per cent mill run, and a flour tak- 
ing in the middle grade, or perhaps clean- 
ing up a portion of the red dog, which 
might be utilized, but just where that 
point lies I am not prepared to say, if 
there is such a point, : 

I think it would be such a small factor, 
when considering the amount of total 
food that would be supplied, that it would 
not bring the large relief claimed by many 
writers as the equivalent to so many bush- 
els of wheat. I think it would make our 
wheat crop go farther in this way, that 
people would not eat so much bread, and 
as a result the wheat supply we have 
would go farther, because they would eat 
other things they liked better. 

I believe we can do the most good as 
millers if we are permitted to go right 
along as we are doing, and find ways to 
conserve our supplies by encouraging peo- 
ple to use more flour and to cut down on 
the less nutritious and more expensive 
foods, 


We do not want to put corn flour into 
our flour and make people think it is wheat 
flour, because it opens the door to fraud. 


You take, say, 10 per cent corn flour and 
90 per cent wheat flour, and this goes out, 
and on the face of it looks all right. In 
fact, however, 20 per cent.corn flour could 
be put in if the wheat had enough strength, 


and no chemist would be in a position to 
say whether it was 10, 15 or 20 per cent 
corn flour. One miller would try to do the 
square and honest .thing; another miller 


would try to put 10 per cent of something 
else in his flour, 


If, because of stress of circumstances, 
we should he compelled to use any mix- 
ture, it ought to be under the strictest gov- 


ernment supervision, so that everybody 
will know what goes into the flour, and so 
that there will be no chance for one man 
to put in a Jittle more than another, cover- 
ing it up and getting away with it. 

Every war that we have had, from the 
Revolutionary War right down through, 
has been fought and won on white flour, 
and I believe white flour will do the busi- 
aess this time, 

The humin system is not capable of di- 
gesting or utilizing the offal from wheat. 
It is of a very low percentage of avail- 
ability, and in’ many eases has a negative 
value because it overstimulates the bowels 
and carries from the digestive tract the 
other foods before they are completely ab- 
‘orbed and utilized by the body; that is, 
it carries them through the digestive tract 
: SO short 2 time that it is impossible for 

ie body to take up and utilize the foods 
as they should be. 
ante people would be greatly bene- 
: ed if they would eat more whole-wheat 
read, but as far as the workman is con- 
cerned, who must get the most out of his 
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food, the white flour is the food and the 
only food for him. 


MR. PROSSER’S SPEECH 

Wednesday forenoon, June 6, was taken 
up with executive meetings. At the after- 
noon session, C. A. Prosser, head of the 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, gave an 
interesting talk on the activities of his 
school. He gave a brief history of how it 
came to be established through the gener- 
osity of the late William H. Dunwoody. 
It was Mr. Dunwoody’s desire that a school 
be established in which the men and boys 
of Minnesota could be instructed in 


trades, among them milling and mill-- 


wrighting in all their branches. 

While the school has been in operation 
for three years, however, nothing along 
these lines has as yet been undertaken. 
Mr. Prosser said the reason for this was 
that milling at Minneapolis is highly spe- 
cialized. Each mill operative has his spe- 

_ cial work, unlike the small country mill, 
where each man does at one time or an- 
other practically all the work in the mill. 

Mr. Prosser invited the association to 
appoint a committee to consult with him, 
and offer advice and suggestions as to how 
best to go about establishing classes in 
milling and millwrighting. 

In the new building now under construc- 
tion for the Dunwoody Institute, Mr. 
Prosser told of the bakeshop that is to be 
installed. The shop is to be under the 
leadership of J. C. Summers, of Chicago, 
and will be equipped with modern ma- 
chinery and standard ovens. It is to be 
operated along lines similar to those in use 
in any first-class bakery, and the capacity 
will be large enough so that conditions will 
be exactly the same as in a shop operated 
by a private company. Mr. Prosser ex- 
plained that the bread produced, probably 
1,000 loaves a day, would be disposed of 
in such a manner as not to come into com- 
petition with regular bakeries. 

Tuition in the institute is free to the 
residents of Minnesota, under the terms 
of Mr. Dunwoody’s will. The directors 
of the institute are planning to allow 
students to come from outside of Minne- 
sota at a nominal fee, just sufficient to 
cover overhead expenses. 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


At the morning session, Thursday, June 
7, C. W. Beavers, of the Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, was 
elected president, and W. H. Corrie, of the 
Empire Flour Mills, St. Thomas, Ont., 
vice-president. J. A. Wells, of Kent, 
Ohio, was re-elected secretary, and A. C. 
Brantingham, of Toledo, Ohio, treasurer. 

F. J. Becker, of the Texas Star Flour 
Mills, Galveston, Texas, and, B. C. Wil- 
liams, of the David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich., were elected members of 
the executive committee for the three-year 
term. 

P. H. Lawson, St. Joseph, Mo., and E. 
T. Bauer, Wichita, Kansas, are members 
of the executive committee for the two- 
year term, and J. W. Flaherty, Lynch- 
burg, Va., and Charles Q. Rieske, Dayton, 
Ohio, for the one-year term. 


RESOLUTION ON MR. CLARK’S DEATH 


Following the election of officers, the 
convention in executive session passed the 
following resolution on the death of the 
late F. J. Clark, of The Northwestern 
Miller: , 

Whereas, We appreciate the kindly fate 
which has spared us the sorrowful task of 
having to report any deaths among our 
own members within the year which has 
elapsed since our last convention, we feel 
bound, while bowing to the all-wise Prov- 
idence which rules us all, to express our 
sense of loss at the taking off of Mr. Fred 
J. Clark. Because of his lifelong efforts in 
behalf of the milling industry and of 
millers the country over, be it 

Resolved, That we extend to his family 
our heartfelt sympathy; and, be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be spread upon the minutes of this meet- 
ing, and that our secretary be instructed 
to forward a copy of the same to his be- 
reaved family. 

* 

After the report of the committee on 
resolutions, the newly elected officers made 
brief talks, pledged their allegiance to the 
organization and asked for continued co- 
operation from the members. 

The convention adjourned at noon, 
Thursday, June 7, to meet again the first 
Tuesday in June, 1918, at such place as 


may be selected later by the executive 
committee. 

Several informal meetings were held 
June 8, but a good many of the visitors 
left for home following the banquet June 7. 


NOTES 


C. A. Weaver was the sole representa- 
tive of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

A. P. Traber, the Swiss bolting cloth 
importer, of New York, was present. 

The Chase Bag Co. was represented by 
J. J. Shepard and Edward A. Nickel. 

The “Grinders” at their smoker raised 
about $200 for the American Red Cross. 

A paper by J. H. Flora, of Manhattan, 
Kansas, on “Power Economics” was read. 

Charles D. Neal, of the Wolf Co., was 
perhaps the busiest man at the convention. 


Many of the sessions were executive, and 
only active members were allowed to at- 
tend. 

W. A. Thompson, superintendent of the 
Baltimore (Md.) Pearl Hominy Co., was 
a visitor. 

The executive committee may adopt a 
plan to give widespread publicity to Pro- 
fessor Snyder’s talk. 

The association decided to continue the 
publication of its official bulletin, and to 
copyright its contents. 

Theodore Kipp, of Winnipeg, had to 
leave early, but his interests were looked 
after by George H. Kelly. 

Thomas E. Casady, president, and W. 
S. Brashear, sales-manager, Barnard & 
Leas Mfg. Co., gave away card cases. 

The SKF Ball Bearing Co., Hartford, 
Conn., will establish an office in Minne- 
apolis, with Frank J. Rider in charge. 

N. Sowden, vice-president New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, and 
his son, Alfred, attended all the sessions, 

Hugo Roos acted as toastmaster at the 
banquet. Brief talks were made by the 
new officers, and by John Kraft, of Min- 
neapolis. 

W. E. Ruckman, of Kansas City, south- 
western representative of the Prinz & Rau 
Mfg. Co., did his bit to make the meeting 
a success. 

The association enters its twenty-third 
year with a substantial balance in the 
bank, though its expenditures last year ex- 
ceeded $4,300. 

John A. Wells, the secretary, of Kent, 
Ohio, formerly milled in the Northwest. 
For a while he worked at Faribault, and 
afterwards at Minneapolis. 

At one of the executive sessions the sug- 
gestion was advanced to have the secretary 
visit: different mills during the year and 
exchange ideas. No action was taken. 

The Milwaukee Bag Co. furnished the 
song books for the banquet. It contained 
a number of familiar tunes, and was 
bound with a portion of a cotton flour sack. 


Donald K. Grant, formerly in the New 
York sales office of the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., has been transferred to Minneapolis, 
and made his début here at the convention. 

The Milwaukee Bag Co.’s_ interests 
were looked after by Charles P. Decker, 
of Milwaukee, and his northwestern rep- 
resentative, Ned J. Kessler, of Marion 
Junction. 

The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing 
Laboratory, Minneapolis, supplied the 
visitors with a little leaflet which embodied 
a chart showing the chemistry of wheat 
and flour at a glance. 

James Richmond, president, and How- 
ard Moyer, secretary, Richmond Mfg. Co., 
Lockport, N. Y., came to the convention 
for a short visit with the northwestern 
agent, L. S. Meeker. 

The Nordyke & Marmon Co. was repre- 
sented by W. C. Mander and Dwight Dill, 
of Indianapolis, H. C. Malsness, of Kan- 
sas City, and James Pyé, of Minneapolis. 
Mr. Pye’s car was in use continually, tak- 
ing the ladies out sight-seeing. ‘ 

Alexander G. Huhn and Frank E. 
Huhn, of the H. and K. Wheat Heater 
Co., endeavored to give the visitors a real 
Minneapolis welcome. They were lavish in 
their entertainment, and Frank Huhn 
headed a number of personally conducted 
tours through some of the mills. 

A number of the visitors on the closing 
day of the convention remembered James 
McDaniel, the veteran machinery man 
and inventor, with a bouquet of roses. Mr. 
McDaniel has been seriously ill in a Min- 
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neapo'is hotel for several months. H. L. 
Geisler, of the Williams Patent Crusher 
& Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, presented the 
flowers. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 
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FEEDINGSTUFF REGISTRY 


Legal Liability of Mill Concerning Sale Made 
by Middleman in Violation of State 
Law—Fine Not Transferable 


“Some time ago we sold some feed to a 
broker, the price basis being f.o.b, Chi- 
cago, under instructions to ship to Chicago 
and hold for diversion instructions,” 
writes a Minnesota mill. “It develops that 
this feed was later resold to another deal- 
er, who in turn sold it to a Buffalo feed 
concern, who resold to a retail dealer in 
New York state. We have never registered 
our feed in New York, having moved our 
output through other channels. Officials 
in New York have found the feed on sale 
there, and have fined the dealer $50 for 
offering the feed for sale without its being 
registered. 

“The middleman has requested us to 
pay this fine. We hold that we are not 
obligated, as we never offered our feed 
in that territory, and take the position that 
it was the duty of the dealer to ascertain 
whether the feed was registered before 
purchasing same. What is your opinion 
in reference to this matter? Have you 
had this question raised before?” 

* 


In my opinion, the mill is not legally 
liable under any possible view of the case, 
and the seller cannot legally shift the bur- 
den of the fine from his own shoulders, 
unless he could show that the middleman 
misrepresented to him that the feed had 
been registered, and that he innocently 
relied upon the representation, in which 
case he could recover against the middle- 
man his resulting damage, including the 
amount of the fine. : 

Even if the mill’s agreement for sale 
“price basis f.o.b, Chicago,” subject to 
diversion instructions, and any undisclosed 
terms of the agreement, evidence a mutual 
understanding that the mill was to deliver 
at any final destination to which diversion 
might be ordered, so that delivery in New 
York might be said to be within the scope 
of the mill’s undertaking, still it is clear 
that the mill would not be liable. This sale 
by the mill in New York, unlawful as it 
might be, would not excuse the retail 
dealer in offering the goods for sale with- 
out ascertaining whether they had been 
registered. 

The fine imposed against the retail 
dealer implies a legal presumption that he 
offered the product for sale knowing that 
the statutory requirements upon which 
validity of his sale depended had not been 
met. Having done so, the law will not 
permit him to rest a claim for reimburse- 
ment against any one on his own violation 
of the law, except as above noted, any 
more than a man fined for being intoxicat- 
ed could compel a saloonkeeper who may 
have unlawfully sold him the “makings” 
= the spree to reimburse him against the 
ine. 

If the mill’s contract of sale contem- 
plated delivery by the mill outside the 
boundaries of New York, the carriers 
from Chicago being understood to be the 
buyer’s representatives, then the mill never 
violated the laws of New York, for the 
very good reason that it never made a sale 
in New York. 

Our attention has not been called to any 
case of this precise nature that has been 
passed upon by the courts, and an exami- 
nation of the law reports discloses no simi- 
lar instance. But it would seem that what 
has been decided concerning sales of com- 
mercial fertilizers would have analogous 
bearing. It is established law that “stat- 
utes relating to inspection of fertilizers 
have no extraterritorial effect, and non- 
compliance with their provisions does not 
affect the validity of a sale made in an- 
other state.” (2 Corpus Juris, 1002.) 

This rule has been applied in a case 
where a sale was consummated outside the 
state, although to a person who lived in the 
state; the title being in the latter when the 
goods came into the state. And it has 
also been applied where goods were deliv- 
ered by the seller to the buyer in a state 
where the sale was valid, although the 
seller knew that the purchaser intended to 
take them to another state for resale 
where analysis and tagging were required. 


A. L. H. Sraeert. 
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CARLOAD FLOUR BUYERS 


News and Gossip in Regard to Mills and 
Flour and Feed Buyers Throughout 
Virginia and Pennsylvania 
VIRGINIA 

The Alleghany Milling Co., Inc., Cov- 
ington, operating a 150-bbl winter wheat 
flour mill, is a car buyer of millfeed, corn, 
oats and milling wheat. Grinding 8,000 
bus wheat monthly, it buys about 90 per 
cent of it from the West. The corn mill 
uses 2,000 bus monthly, while 12 cars of 
oats, 25 of millfeed and 25 of commercial 
feeds are bought annually. A one-story 
frame mill office, 18x32, recently has been 
erected. 

The McAllister & Bell Co., Covington, 
operating a 125-bbl winter wheat flour 
mill, will remodel its plant, and .add ball- 
bearing machinery. It buys feed, corn, 
oats and milling wheat in car lots, using 
100,000. bus corn weamig rs 4 from the West. 

The Clifton Forge Milling & Feed Co., 
with John H. Davis as manager, will be 
remodeled and the capacity increased. It 
is a mixed-car buyer of feed, corn and 
oats from the David Stott Flour Mills, 
Inc., the Tennant & Hoyt Co., and the 
Saginaw Milling Co. 

F. B. Westerman & Son, Clifton Forge, 
retail grocers, buy 12 cars flour annually 
from the Ansted & Burk Co. 

L. C. McGuire, Clifton Forge, uses 12 
ears flour annually from the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. 

The Evans Feed Co., Clifton Forge, op- 
erating a feed mill, buys flour and feed in 
mixed cars, handling 50 annually, princi- 
pally from Virginia mills. 


RICHMOND 


This, the capital of the state, has a 
population of 200,000, with ample’ railroad 
and banking facilities. The brokers and 
jobbers in this market cover practically 
the entire state, and a number of them 
reach the trade in North Carolina. 

Over half the flour used in Richmond 
comes from spring wheat mills, though 
two or three years ago it was an exclusive 
soft winter wheat market. Some of the 
older brokers claim that soft winter wheat 
flour still leads, but the large wholesale 
grocers say their flour business is about 65 
per cent spring. 

Kansas flour is gradually gaining in this 
market, some dealers handling it almost 
exclusively. The large bakers are using 
Kansas, and say they are getting excel- 
lent results from. it. 

Very little Pacific Coast flour has been 
sold here. A prominent cracker baker, 
however, says his plant is using about 50 
per cent Pacific Coast flour, buying it 
direct from the mills. 

Millfeeds find a ready market, with the 
demand increasing. Red dog is being sold 
in barrels, and used for flour by the for- 
eign trade.’ One mill is getting $10 bbl for 
it. Corn and oats are in big demand. 

Flour stocks in the city are low, and few 
of the big jobbers have any large amounts 
booked ahead or in stock. 

One of the large spring wheat mills has 
offered new-crop flour for September- 
November delivery to the baking trade, im 
cotton, at $13.50, but no sales are reported. 
Richmond bakers have their requirements 
covered until August and September. The 
jobbers are about in the same condition, 
with a few of them booked only to July. 

There has been a decided slackening in 
demand for flour during the last two 
weeks, due to a falling off in the call for 
family use and less urgent requirements 
from jobbers. The Richmond mills ex- 
pect but little improvement until the new 
crop begins to move. Most mills are giv- 
ing particular attention to the manufac- 
ture of feed, especially that in which 
coarse grains are involved. At this time 
of the year little attention is paid to flour 
for future delivery, and most calls are for 
immediate shipment. 

bee ( brokers that represent mills, 23 
flour and feed dealers, 6 wholesale grocers 
that handle flour, 2 flour mills, 2 corn 
mills, and 20 bakers, of which 12 buy flour 
in car lots, are located in Richmond. 

A. S. B. James, 502 Times-Dispatch 
Building, is state representative for the 
New Prague Flouring Mill Co. and the 
Kansas Milling Co. He also represents the 
David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., the Eldred 
Mill Co., the Fraser-Smith Co., Yerxa, 
Andrews & Thurston and the Royal Mill- 
ing Co. 

Aubrey Hawkins has succeeded J. R. 


‘feed, handles very little flour. 
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Cary, 720 American National Bank Build- 
ing. He makes a specialty of flour and 
feed on a brokerage basis. 

Frank E. Philli 421 American Na- 
tional Bank Building, 
broker, represents the Blaisdell Milling 
Co, and the Early-Daniels Co. — 

The James-Carter Co., 501 Times-Dis- 
patch Building, flour and feed, handles 
the flour of the New Prague Flouring Mill 
Co., the Kansas Milling Co., the Eldred 
Mill Co., the David Stott Flour Mills, 
Inc., Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, and 
the Royal Milling Co. 

F. E. Hatcher, 145 South Boulevard 
Avenue, broker, represents the Marion 
National Mill Co. and the Cockley Milling 
Co. 


W. G. Bragg, 400 Travelers Building, 
broker and job r of flour and feed, rep- 
resents numerous mills and has ample 
warehouse facilities. 

Rudd Bros. 213 Travelers Building, 
feed jobbers, cover North and South Caro- 
lina in car lots only. They deal with the 
Blaisdell Milling Co. and the Early & 
Daniels Co, Established two years, they 
are open for feed and grain connections. 

C. S. Gates, 5 Shockoe Slip, broker, han- 
dles feed and grain only. 

W. W. Lefew Sons, 208 Broadway Na- 
tional Bank Building, flour and feed 
brokers established since 1884, represent 
the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., the York 
Milling Co., J. P. Burrows & Sons, the 
Valley City Milling Co. and the Abilene 
Flour Mills Co. 

The Phillips & Patterson Co., 204 
Broadway National Bank Building, job- 
bers, handle flour and feed in car lots 
from the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., the Dunlop Mills, 
the Voigt Milling Co. and the Moses Bros. 
Mills. 

Charles M. Glenn, flour broker, 106 
Broadway National Bank Building, repre- 
sents the Voigt Milling Co. and the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation. 

The Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, 
Ky., has a warehouse on South Eighth 
Street, in charge of W. B. Anderson. 

The Adams Grain & Provision Co., 
Tenth and Byrd streets, flour and feed, 
handles 1,000 cars annually from the El- 
dred Mill Co., the United Grain Co., E. S. 
Woodworth & Co. and the Blaisdell Mill- 


—— 

Carter-Venable* Co., 1001 Byrd 
Street, flour and feed, uses 1,000 cars 
yearly from the Blaisdell Milling Co., the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., E. S. Woodworth 
& Co., the David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., 
and H. Wehmann & Co. 

Harvey Blair & Co., Tenth and Byrd 
streets, wholesale grocers, handle 6,000 
bbls flour annually from the Lawrence- 
burg Roller Mills Co., the Abilene Flour 


-Mills Co., the Washburn-Crosby Co., the 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., the Mansfield 
Milling Co., Inc., the Harter Milling Co., 
the Dunlop Mills, the Amendt Milling Co. 
and the York Milling Co. 

W. M. Parrish Sons, 1211 East Cary 
Street, wholesale grocers, use six cars 
flour annually from the Dunlop Mills. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. has a ware- 
house at 1709 East Cary Street, in charge 
of its Washington, D. C., office. 

The W. F. Richardson, Jr., Co., 216 
South Seventh Street, flour and feed, with 
warehouse for 15 cars and elevator stor- 
age of 40,000 bus, handles 1,200 cars an- 
nually from the Blaisdell Milling Co., the 
Atkinson Milling Co., G. W. Van Dusen 
& Co., the Van Dusen Harrington Co., the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., the Louisville Milling Co., the Star 
& Crescent Milling Co., the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co. and the David Stott Flour 
Mills, Inc. 

Morgan Bros., flour brokers and feed 
merchants, 300-302 Travelers Building, 
represent the Northwestern Feed Co., the 
International Grain Co., the Hallet-Cary 
Co., the Hales & Edwards Co. and the 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. 

R. L. Chenery, 1117 East Cary Street, 
He uses 
300 cars annually from the Dunlop Mills, 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. and 
the Corno Milling Co. 

Brauer & Kasten, 1208 East Cary 
Street, flour and feed, turn over 1,000 cars 
annually from the Purina Mills, the To- 
ledo Grain & Milling Co., the Larrowe 
Milling Co., the Blaisdell Milling Co. and 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co. 

N. R. Savage & Son, 1215 East Cary 
Street, feed and grain, use 1,000 cars an- 
nually from the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 


grain and feed: 


the Washburn-Crosby Co. and other 
northwestern mills. 

The Lefebre-Armstead Co., 20 South 
Fourteenth Street, broker, represents the 
Corn Products Refining Co. and the 


Purity Oats Co. 

S. T. Beveridge & Co., with offices and 
retail feed warehouse at 1217 East Cary 
Street, and warehouse and elevator on the 
Chesa e & Ohio and the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac roads, has one 
of the best-equipped feed-handling places 
in the city. Established since 1878, they 
use 1,200 cars annually from the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., the Washburn-Crosb 
Co., the Blaisdell Milling Co., the Star 
Crescent Milling Co., and the New Prague 
Flouring Mill Co. They get millfeed prin- 
cipally from Minneapolis dealers, and 
grain from Chicago. 

Robert M. Smith & Co., 1321 East Cary 
Street, flour brokers and commission, rep- 
resent the Harter Milling Co., J. Allen 
Smith & Co., and the Midland Milling 
Co. They are open for a grain and feed 
connection with sight draft terms at- 
tached, Chicago weights and inspection. 

The Southern Brokerage Co., 1030 Mu- 
tual Building, makes a specialty of feed 
and grain, and represents a: number of 
well-known mills and grain houses. 

E. W. Gates, Son & Co., 14 South Four- 
teenth Street, wholesale grocers, handle 
12,000 bbls flour annually from the Dun- 
lop Mills, the Marion National Mill Co., 
and the Listman Mill Co. 

H. P. Taylor, Jr., 18 South Fourteenth 
Street, flour broker and commission, rep- 
resents the Geo. P. Plant Milling Co. and 
the Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co. He is 
open for a new account on spring, winter 
and Kansas flour. 

The E. A. Saunders’ Sons’ Co., 1320 
East Cary Street, said to be the largest 
wholesale ry in the state, handles 
50,000 bbls flour annually from the North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co., the 
Dunlop Mills, the Louisville Milling Co., 
and private brands. 

The Stokes-Grymes Co., wholesale gro- 
cery, 102 Virginia Avenue, uses 5,000 bbls 
flour annually from the Allen & Wheeler 
Co., the Harter Milling Co., the Dunlop 
Mills, the Peninsular Milling Co., and the 
Mansfield Milling Co., Inc. 

‘J. T. Anderson’s Sons, 113 South Four- 
teenth Street, feed exclusively, handle 600 
cars annually from the Blaisdell Milling 
Co., the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., the 


Washburn-Crosby Co., the New Prague | 


Flouring Mill Co., the Northwestern Feed 
Co., the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., the 
Dunlop Mills, the Van Dusen Harrington 
Co., the Hales & Edwards Co. and the 


Allen & Wheeler Co. 


The W. H. Harris Grocery Co., 1420 
East Cary Street, wholesale, turns over 
15,000 bbls flour annually from the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., the Allen & Wheel- 
er Co., and the Richardson & Evans Co. 

D. S. Harwood, 107 Broadway National 
Bank Biulding, broker, represents the 
Mansfield Milling Co. With the new crop 
he will take on a spring, winter and Kan- 
sas account. : 

Fleming Bros., 108 Broadway National 
Bank Building, broker, represents 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 

Thomas Poindexter & Co., 201 Broad- 
way National Bank Building, brokers and 
commission, represent the Loudonville 
Mill & Grain Co. They are open for a 
spring wheat fancy family patent and a 
bakers patent. 

R. S. Christian & Sons, 122 Virginia 
Avenue, flour brokers and commission, 
with the new crop will push the flour busi- 
ness. They now represent the Allen & 
Wheeler Co. and the Washington Milling 
Co 


The Overman & Williams Co., 320 
North Eighteenth Street, feed, use 500 
cars ney | from the Blaisdell Milling 
Co., Jonas F. Eby & Son, the Maney 
Milling Co., the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., the New 
Prague Flouring Mill Co., the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co. and the Saginaw Milling 
Co. 
Bingham & Co., 421 North Seventeenth 
Street, flour and feed jobbers, handle pri- 
vate brands of soft winter wheat flour 
only, from Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. 
They also deal with the Armour Grain Co., 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. and the Blaisdell Milling 
Co. 
The Saginaw (Mich.) Milling Co. has 
an elevator with 15,000 bus capacity and 
warehouse of 300 cars capacity on the 
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Chesa: & Ohio and the Seaboard 4; 
Line, = of W. F. Ferrell. — 

T. A. Turner & Co., 1146 West Street 
brokers, represent the Star & Crescent 


Milling Co. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has office; 
at 809-810 Virginia Railway & Powe; 
Building, in char, of Ww. H., Leed rman 

I. L. Sutherland, 414 North Sixth Street, 
flour and feed, uses 500 cars annually fron, 
the Purina Mills, the Corno Mili , the 
Blaisdell Milling Co., the Toledo Gy in x 
Milling Co., the Allen & Wheeler (... the 
Dunlop Mills, the Pillsbury Flour \|jj\< 
Co. and the Washburn-Crosby Co. 

W. J. Todd’s Sons, 426 North sixth 
Street, flour and feed, handle 300 c::»5 an- 
ey, tom the Charles A. Krause \\jj|- 
ing Co,, the Pillsbury Flour Mills (.., the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., the Blaisde|| \jjj]- 
ing Co., the Dunlop Mills, the New |»: cue 
Mal Mill Co. and the North. tern 

E. B. McGeorge, 513 East M.::shall 
Street, feed, turns over 300 cars ai) \jally 
from the Dunlop Mills, the Larrow. \|j\j- 
ing Co., the Pillsbury Flour Mills (, the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. and the Bl: isdell 
Milling Co. 

T. S. Winn & Co., 509 East M: hall 
Street, feed, use 300 cars annually frvii the 
Dunlop Mills, the Pillsbury Flour \iills 
Co., the Blaisdell Milling Co., the North- 
western Feed Co. and the Van_))usen 
Harrington Co. 

R. D. Harlow, 405 West Brook Sireet, 
flour and feed, takes 200 cars annually 
from the Dunlop Mills, the Wash)urn- 
er. Co., the Louisville Milling Co., the 
New Prague Flouring Mill Co., the 1}. A; 
Eckhart Milling Co., Jonas F. Eby & Son, 
the Blaisdell Milling Co. and the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co. 

F. H. Garber, 3915 South Williamsburg 
Avenue, feed, handles 500 cars yearly 
from the Ansted & Burk Co., the [I ouis- 
ville —— Co., E. S. Woodworth & Co., 
the Blaisdell Milling Co., the Dunlop Mills 
and the Northwestern Feed Co. . 

A. L. Brown, 3946 South Williamsburg 
Avenue, retail flour and feed, obtains 12 
cars annually from local jobbers. 

The Mayo Milling Co., 819 North Seven- 
teenth Street, operating a 100-bbl whole- 
wheat flour and corn mill, is a car buyer 
of soft winter wheat flour from Ohio and 
Indiana, and millfeed from the North- 
west, handling over 1,000 cars annually. 
W. G. Selden is president and manager. 
George D. Mayo, secretary and treasurer, 
with Mrs. Mayo and a party of friends, is 
on a two months’ trip to the Pacific Coast, 
Canada and the Northwest, and wil! be in 
Minneapolis late in June, on the way home. 

The flour and feed dealers of the city 
have organized an exchange at Thirteenth 
and Cary, where they meet every noun to 
transact business and receive the market 
reports. The officers are: G. D. Mayo, 
president; W. C. Todd, vice-presiden!; Y. 
E. Booker, secretary and treasurer. 

A number of the old established broker- 
age concerns of Richmond, represe:\\ing 
large milling interests, desire to see a \ell- 
organized brokers’ association estal)lislied, 
as it would have a tendency to do away 
with a lot of trade abuses. There are 40 
brokers in the city, of whom 20 represent 
the milling and grain trades. 

Simpson, Bass & Co., Sixth and {Lull 
streets, jobbers, handle 500 cars feed an- 
nually from the Dunlop Mills, the !}lais- 
dell Milling Co., the Larrowe Milling Co., 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., the Northwestern ‘eed 
Co. and the New Prague Flouring Mi! Co. 

The Dunlop Mills, with a capaciiy of 
1,200 bbls daily and operating the G:ilego 
mills, with the same capacity, have in- 
stalled a new system. of cleaners, « \to- 
matic weighing machines and water w ‘els. 
About $3 per cent of the milling \ !1cat 
comes from the central states, an the 
balance from Virginia, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. They also consume °,00 
bus corn daily. 

J. L. Koiner, operating Koiner’s | !our 
Mills, on the Hermitage Road, i'l) 4 
capacity of 180 bbls daily, is a car ‘yer 
of milling wheat, corn and oats, usin: 700 
bus corn daily. 

The Manchester Mills, Inc., Secon: and 
Brandon streets, operating a ware)us 
and a corn mill of 800 bus capacit;. buy 
3,000 bbls flour annually and also ',200 
ears feed, corn and oats, dealing wit) the 
Atkinson Milling Co., the Washburn 
Crosby Co., the Pillsbury Flour Mills o. 
Jonas F. Eby & Son, E. S. Woodworth & 
Co., H. Wehmann & Co., the Van !)usen 
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Harrington Co. G. W. Van Dusen & Co., 
the Hales & Edwards Co., the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co. and the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co. : 

Hobgood & Co., with offices at the Man- 
chester Mills, Second and Brandon streets, 
flour and feed dealers, represent a number 

ills. 
7 G. Mahone, 812 Brook Street, retail 
four and feed, obtains 12 cars annually 
n loc il jobbers. 
STAUNTON 

Two brokers, three feed dealers and 
three flour mills are located at Staunton. 
Three bikers take care of that line, one of 
whom buys flour in ear lots. 

The White Star Mills and the Augusta 
Roller \iills are owned by the same firm. 
At the former a complete system of Prinz 
& Rau \ifg. Co. dust collectors has been 

They are car buyers of milling 
ctting about 40 per cent from 


frot 


installe 
wheat, 
Ohio. 
L. B 
enue, fred, uses 100 cars annuall 
the Allcrt Dickinson Co. and t 
State Milling Co, ; 
B. W. Crum & Co., 23 Middlebrook Av- 
enue, handle feed only, turning over about 
100 cars annually from the Washburn- 
Crosby (0. and the Pillsbury Flour Mills 


Bosserman, 5 Middlebrook Av- 
from 
Bay 


Co. : 
‘R. Pp. Lankford, 17 Middlebrook Av- 
enue, broker, represents the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co, and the International 


Sugar Feed Co. ‘ 

John [.. Hoy has bought the flour mill 
of W. F. Brandt, near Fishersville, and 
is making improvements. 

Hoy & Woodson, 203 Greenville Avenue, 
operating a feed mill, are car buyers of 
millfeed, corn and oats from the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. and Ballard & Ballard 
Co., handling 100 yearly. 


H. C. Braxton, 15 Middlebrook Avenue, 
a broker, represents the Louisville Milling 
Co. the Bay State Milling Co., the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., and H. Wehmann & Co. 


The flour and feed situation in central 
Virginia for the last two weeks has been 
quiet. Buyers have hesitated about com- 
mitting themselves for more feedstuffs 


until they can get delivery on some of the 
purchases already made. Dealers are look- 
ing for some sharp breaks in feed the next 
60 days. 

The flour market also occupies a rather 


unique position. Much of the trading is 
between mills themselves. Because they 
were unable to get wheat, many small mills 
have been forced to close down, and when 
orders cone to them they have to go to 
the larger mills to secure the The 


other feature of the trade has been active 
family buying. 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS 

The new flour mill at Roanoke, which 
will be rushed to completion, will have a 
capacity of 1,000 bbls a day. It will be 
six stories high, 100x440, of brick, and cost 
about $250,000. This will be one of three 
plants operated by J, W. Ring and his 
associates, one at Bristol, Tenn., one at 
Johnson City, Tenn., the Model mills, one 
of the largest in the South. 

There las been a decided increase in 
the amount of grain grown hereabouts 
within the last few years, and mills in 
Roanoke and adjoining counties have been 
able to run since July 1 on wheat grown 
in the surrounding counties or shipped in 
from other points in southwestern Vir- 
ginia. There has also been a marked in- 
crease in tlie amount of home-grown corn. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The Clymer (Pa.) Milling Co. is in- 
stalling mochinery for the manufacturing 
of flour. i 

J. T. Billett has rented the flour mill of 
the David Kreider estate at Annville. 

Due to the weight of wheat, the con- 
crete storave building of the Lakeview 
Milling Co., Chambersburg, gave away. 

G. M. Gomble has taken over the real 
estate and jusiness of Gamble, Gheen & 
Co, Bellefonte. This is one of the best 
milling properties in Center County. 

, The flour mill of Henderson, Supplee & 
Son, ( onshohocken, has been bought by the 
J. Wood Mfg. Co., and will be I for 
the Manufacture of soap. 

4 he Elizabethville (Pa.) Milling Co. 
as enlarged and installed new equipment. 

The Dayton Milling Co., Towanda, has 
completed ils fine new office building of 
“oncrete block construction, 30x40, and the 
grounds surrounding the mill have been 
gtaded and seeded, and offered to the 
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Business Men’s Association for public use. 
Colonel B. F. Isenberg, one of the oldest 
members of the Pennsylvania Millers’ 
State Association, and once its president, 
has been elected secretary of the associa- 
tion, to succeed Landis Levan, resigned. 

At the instance of the \ Pennsylvania 
Millers’ State Association, Representative 
J. E. Ringer, of Altoona, has introduced 
a bill in state legislature, in amend- 
ment of the act of May 13, 1909, the 
amendment providing that “in the millin 
and manufacture of flour from ce 
grains the electrical and other aging and 
curing processes may be used in such form 
and quantities. as will not render flour so 
treated deleterious to health. The fact 
that such aging and curing process has 
been used shall be plainly stated on each 
package of such flour.” The bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Health and 
Sanitation, and was immediately reported 
to the House with an affirmative recom- 
mendation. It is understood that Dairy 
and Food Commissioner Foust, who was 
oon og responsible for the —— law on 

lour-bleaching, is o ing the passage of 
the proposed Pill. Pe 

J. G. and William Sutton, and F. T. 
Greenawalt, under the firm name of Sut- 
ton & Greenawalt, have succeeded Weddle 
& Sutton, West Newton, in the milling 
business. 

The remaining Anchor Line elevator at 
Erie has been burned, with 200,000 bus 
wheat and a total loss of $600,000. The 
Anchor Line elevators were the property, 
technically, of the Erie & Western Trans- 
portation Co., an auxiliary of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. The Terminal elevator 
at Buffalo, with 1,000,000 bus capacity, is 
now all the road has left on Lake Erie. 

Work on-the flour mill to be erected by 
Lester Shoemaker, Tullytown, on the site 
of the one recently burned, has been be- 


gun. 

The Paxton Flour & Feed Co., Harris- 
burg, announces that A. L. Landis, of 
Mechanicsburg, former manager of the 
Bowmansdale warehouse of that company, 
has taken charge of the local warehouse, 
succeeding W. N. Williams. ; 

Fire starting in the boiler-room of the 
feed mill of Harrington & Wilson, Mont- 
rose, practically destroyed the structure. 
A heavy shipment of flour was ruined. 

The Shenandoah (Pa.) Flour & Feed 
Co., with $25,000 capital, has been incor- 
porated by G. E. Berner, and W. C. and 
C. M. Berger. 

Owen P. Brosius, for 20 years a flour 
miller, is travelling for the wholesale flour 
and feed house of Jonas F. Eby & Son, 
Lancaster, 

J. Harry Woorriwce. 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 


The following table shows the visible sup- 
ply of wheat in the United States on June 2, 
1917, with comparisons (000's omitted): 


Year Bus Year Bus 

BEET beiacewes 28,896 1906.......... 30,810 
0) Seer 44,463 1906.......... 20,034 
BOEGs wecrewees 19,082 1904.......... 20,603 
|) SP ke ae Seer 24,568 
tS er owrrnn STOR BRS: idvicccos 28,604 
ene 30,487 -1901.......... 36,932 
oo 25,909 1900.......... 44,755 
Pe 20,132 1899.......... 49,825 
BOE ic Frccaeee 19,786 1898.......... 23,672 
Fea SRBaS.. 180T.kee ceese 26,897 
BOTs ato 'e¥ ans SO, FER, s SOOO S osc sieves 50,340 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 








“ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 


in the issue of the following Wednesday. 
Cash should accompany all orders. 
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HIELP WANTED 








ENGINEER WANTED AT ONCE—FOR 
400-bbl mill and light plant; state experi- 
ence and least salary you would consider, 
in first letter. Address 665, care North- 


western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—FIRST-CLASS EXPERIENCED 
flour salesman, not over 40 years of age, 
for northwestern Iowa; prefer a man who 
is acquainted in this territory; good oppor- 
tunity for right man. Address 678, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








LARGE SPRING WHEAT MILL DESIRES 
sal for Wi in and Illinois terri- 
tory; men with territory acquaintance pre- 
ferred; state age, salary expected, refer- 
ences and full experience. Address 674, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—A GOOD MANAGER FOR A 
225 to 260-bbl hard wheat mill doing good 
business; should be able to have money to 
increase storage capacity and also increase 
working capital in proportion to high cost 
of wheat; excellent opportunity for the 
right man. Address 662, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 





777. 


BY TRAFFIC MAN; EXPERIENCED AND 
able to take full charge of rates, routing, 
ete., for flour mill or grain business; excel- 
lent references, Address 388, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








COMPETENT MILLER WANTED FOR A 
new mill, who can invest $3,000 or $4,000; 
good opportunity for a young man; must 
furnish references, Address 676, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE, TRADE OR LEASE—125-BBL 
water-power Kansas mill, stone building, 
sifter system, all in good repair, located in 
Marion, Kansas; population 2,000; plenty 
of wheat at mill door. Pierce, 
Marion, Kansas. 





MILLWRIGHT DESIRES WORK OUTSIDE 
of the Twin. Cities; can handle crew of 
men; do not use liquor or tobacco; can go 
any time; familiar with steam engine work 
and oil engines. Address 680, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. * 





AS HEAD MILLER IN 300 TO 1,000-BBL 
mill; wide experience with hard and soft 
wheat; strictly up to date and guarantee 
best of results; open for engagement July 
1; salary $125 up. Address 667, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN, 16 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence, well acquainted with eastern New 
York state territory, age 46, married, de- 
sires connection with large mill selling flour 
and feeds in car lots and mixed cars; ref- 
erences. Address 668, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—RUSHFORD FLOUR AND 
Feed Mills—Owing to death of owner this 
property must be disposed of at once; stone 
mill, plansifter system, waterpower, ca- 
Pacity 100 bbls, good tributary farming 
country. Address Estella V. Sprague, ad- 
ministratrix, Rushford, Minn. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—THE FOLLOWING LIST OF 
machinery in good running condition: one 
10x30 Twin City Corliss engine, still in 
operation but being replaced by motors; 
one Fairbanks-Morse generator, 2 k-w, in 
fine condition; one No. 1 Beall wheat pol- 
isher, used one season; one No. 00 Garden 
City pressure blower, used very little. 
Hartford Milling Co., Hartford, 8. D. 





AS SALES-MANAGER FOR MILL UP TO 
1,000 bbis capacity; preferably Missouri or 
Illinois; thoroughly experienced both hard 
and soft wheat; wide acquaintance with 
trade; have clear record and can produce 
results. Address 673, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SALESMAN IN NEW ENGLAND FOR 
up-to-date spring or Kansas mill which is 
willing to meet competition; can com- 
mand a good trade and produce the busi- 
ness; best of references; state salary you 





are willing to pay. Address 682, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
SOUTHERN SALESMAN, AGE 31, WHO 


produces, possessing character and reputa- 
tion gained through seven years’ work with 
this flour trade, wants new-crop connection 
with reputable mill catering to trade east 
of the Mississippi and south of Ohio rivers. 
Address 681, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH PAR- 
ties requiring services of reliable and ex- 
perienced head miller, accustomed _ to 
grinding hard and soft wheat and obtain- 
ing results consistent with present-day re- 
quirements; best of references and reasons 
for wishing to change; West or Southwest 
preferred. Address 686, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER’S POSITION, 


July 1, by a live, up-to-date hustler 20 
years in the business; open for engage- 
ment in mill, 75 to 250 bbis, with pro- 
gressive firm; thorough mechanic and mill- 
wright; can give you 100 per cent service 
and make your mill produce; married man; 
smal! family; am employed. Address 683, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices. 


For Sale 
Flour Mill in Canada 


500-bbl mill, up to date and in 
good condition, with elevator ca- 
pacity 80,000 bus, also storage 
warehouses, etc; on main line C. P. 
R. at Oak Lake, Man; prices and 
terms reasonable. D. H. McDon- 
ald & Co., exclusive agents, Fort 
Qu’ Appelle, Sask. 








Wanted—To Lease or 
Purchase Mill 


in good condition, of about 250 
bbls capacity, for milling of durum 
wheat. Must be in location to en- 
able milling-in-transit to Chicago. 
Give details and, if possible, photo- 
graph of mill, at once. Address 
671, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








FOR SALE CHEAP, the following 
machinery, practically new: One Ameri- 
ean Blower Fan, 60in; one Howe plat- 
form scale with 60 bu hopper, double 
beam; one Fairbanks gasoline engine, 
8h.-p. ©. 8. Christensen Co., Madelia, 
Minnesota. 

















ers. 








Mill €° Elevator Supplies 


Elevator Boots, Heads and Casings, Belts, Chains, Buckets 
and Bolts. Shafting, Shaft Bearings, Couplings and 
Collars. Pulleys, Gears, Sprocket Wheels and 
Sheaves. Complete Rope Transmissions. 

Car Loaders, Car Pullers, Car Mov- 

Power Grain Shovels 

for Unloading Cars. 
Bag Fillers. 
Trucks. 


Complete equipments for handling any kind of material. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


Chicago: Western Ave., 17th-18th St. 
New York: Fulton Building, Hudson Terminal, No. 50 Church Street 
Dailas, Texas: 711 Main Street 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





THE QUALITY THAT WINS! 


ALWAYS UNIFORM 


Sheffield- ‘King Milling Co. 


H. H. KING, President Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 








The Standard of Standards 


Made by 


The Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. 


aLLaHER, Vice-President and Manager Minneapolis, Minn. 











George C. Christian & Co. : “Golden Link” Flour 


4 | Merchant Millers and it is made solely of Hard 
a eae OF HIGH CRA e FLOUR } Jorrespond Solicited MINNEAPOLIS, MENN. Spring Wheat 
INEAPOLISE MINNE Also proprietors of mills at ASHTON, 8. D., and REDFIELD, 8. D. ‘BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS, Minneap: 























